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NEW STEEL FLOOR DECK DOES DOUBLE DUTY: si 


It’s a permanent form for concrete. 
It provides “built-in” reinforcement. 


SEE INSIDE... 
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New Inland development 


Inland Hi-Bond brings the high efficiency of 
| N L AN D steel deck to reinforced-concrete floor construc- 
tion — at a cost comparable to ordinary sys- 
tems. Its new design enables you to use more 
H | _ BO N D economical gauges for forming floor slabs. 
Provides Mechanical and 


Chemical Bond 
b LOO r D EC K Raised lugs in the webs of Hi-Bond panels give 


the extra strength. They do the work of rein- 
forcing bars — provide a positive lateral and 


Inland Steel Products Co 


BALTIMORE, BUF 
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PATENT PENDING 


rovides concrete reinforcement without bars 


vertical mechanical bond between steel and 
concrete, as well as a chemical bond. Under- 
neath, they provide a key for fireproofing. 


Helps Maintain Work Schedules 


Erection of Hi-Bond deck is fast. The deck is 
a permanent form for the concrete; you save 
the time and expense involved in shoring forms. 
Hi-Bond serves as a safe working platform, 
prior to pouring the floor. 


npany LHngineered Products Division 


FALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, HOU TON KAN 


Hi-Bond floor deck is available in a number of 
Inland profiles. Where electrification is desired, 
Hi-Bond can be furnished as a cellular floor. 


Further Facts Available 


Hi-Bond is too new to be found in Sweet’s. 
However, Catalog No. 272 is ready for mailing. 
Send for your copy. 


For more information, ask an Inland sales engi- 
neer — or write or call the nearest Inland office. 


DEPT. G, 4031 W. BURNHAM ST., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


LOS ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS 
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Quintuple exposure of Chase 
Manhattan tower; 
photo by Alexandre Georges. 


Editorial, subscription, and 
advertising data, 


Advertising index. 
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Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

This issue is published in a national 
and western edition. Additional 
pages of western edition numbered 
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New York, N.Y. and at 

additional mailing offices. 
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ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


The Chase—portrait ofa giant 66 


A comprehensive 30-page report on Skidmore, Owings & Merrill’s Chase Manhattan 
Building, New York City’s biggest office structure in 25 years—including its key 
role in downtown renewal; its pace-setting plaza and public spaces; its tower plan- 
ning ; its offices; its art and design details; its economics; its technology; and tts 
significance on the American scene. 


Miesian headquarters for Krupp 107 


A preview of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe’s first European building in 80 years. 


Parklike living for college students 110 


On a wooded hillside near San Francisco, cheery apartments for married students 
at the University of California by Clark § Beuttler and George T. Rockrise. 


Showcase-office of an architect-client 12 


The impressive new headquarters of Welton Becket § Associates in Los Angeles. 


A polished bank 114 


Sacramento’s Bank of America in granite by Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons. 


Steel-pipe pavilion 115 


A graceful observation tower for Princeton tennis by Ballard, Todd §& Snibbe. 


GALLERY 


Maybeck’s mood 103 


The Christian Scientist Church in Berkeley, Califone of the most famous testi- 
monials to the architectural wizardry of the late Architect Bernard Maybeck. 


BUSINESS OF BUILDING 


The threat to real estate investment 96 


A discussion of the proposed changes in the federal tax law now under considera- 
tion and their impact on developers of apartment and commercial properties. 


Hospitals in the round 98 


An economic analysis of the trend to circular nursing floors—an advance or a fad? 


REBUILDING 


Will rebuilding save this landmark? 116 
A proposal by Architect Joseph D. Murphy for preserving St. Louis’ old post office. 


Rebirth of a boom-town opera house 119 


In Aspen, Col., a colorful theater restoration by Architect Herbert Bayer. 


Schoolrooms from farm buildings 120 


For the new girls’ campus at Kent School in rural Connecticut, imaginative con- 
version of existing buildings by Architects Moore & Salsbury. 


Roundup 121 


U.S. Capitol costs ... hotel elevator addition .. . industrial rebwilding trends. 
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Styrofoam simplifies construction 


of insulated... 


e@ THIN-SHELL ROOFS 


e@ CONCRETE CURTAIN WALLS 


e CAVITY WALLS 


@ POURED CONCRETE AND BLOCK WALLS 
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solves design problems, speeds construction 
... and adds permanent insulating values! 


Styrofoam brand insulation board pro- 
vides triple benefits for commercial 
building construction. Proved by long 
use, Styrofoam retains superior insulat- 
ing values year after year . . . permits 
use of new, more efficient techniques. . . 
and cuts the time and cost of insulated 
construction. 


Styrofoam insulation is both a superior 
insulating material and a rigid struc- 
tural material. Styrofoam hasa low ‘“K”’ 
factor that stays low, because water 
and water vapor don’t penetrate it and 
build up inside. Buildings stay more 
uniformly warm (or cool) and dry in 
any weather, saving on heating and 
cooling costs. 

Styrofoam insulation makes new 
techniques practical. For example, 
lightweight, insulated concrete curtain 
walls can be produced quickly. using 
Styrofoam as the core. Positive keying 


This unique h-p roof was poured over Styrofoam, 


action to concrete minimizes need for 
fasteners or ties. The final concrete- 
insulation-concrete ‘‘sandwich’’ is 
strong, lightweight and economical. 
For thin-shell application, Styrofoam 
insulation is a valuable construction 
material and insulation. For form work 
of all kinds, it serves as form liner, 
permanent insulation, and vapor bar- 
rier applied in a single step! The use of 
Styrofoam in this way provides a mini- 
mum 70% reduction in heat loss. 
Insulating plasterbase—Styrofoam 
insulation eliminates the need for fur- 
ring and lathing when insulating 
masonry walls. Just adhere Styrofoam 
to the wall with portland cement mor- 
tar, then apply plaster... or wallboard, 
if you wish. The use of Styrofoam as 
an insulating plasterbase provides 35 
to 45% reduction in heat loss. 
Cavity-wall buildings stay warm and 
dry when Styrofoam insulation is in 


which was finished on the underside with two coats of plaster 


THE DOW 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY 


and a sprayed acoustical finish. 


the cavity. Simply adhere it to the out- 
side face of the inner wythe. Because 
of its high resistance to water vapor, 
Styrofoam eliminates the need to build 
in a separate vapor barrier. The addi- 
tion of Styrofoam to cavity-wall con- 
struction provides a 50 to 60% reduc- 
tion in heat loss. 

Low-cost Styrofoam has no food 
value to attract insects, and will not 
rot. Installation and handling are quick 
and easy. For more information on 
Dow Building Products, write THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Mich., 
Plastics Sales Dept. 1502LH7. 


Styrofoam is a registered trademark of The 
Dow Chemical Company. It is applied only to 
the homogeneous expanded polystyrene made 
according to an exclusive Dow process. Styro- 
foam brand insulation board is available only 
from Dow and its authorized representatives. 


Styrofoam is laid over wood form and 
covered with reinforcing. 


After removing form boards, the Styro- 
foam in the ceiling is ready for finishing. 


Midland, Michigan 
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alt other flush valves are judged 


Sloan Stands Alone as the Leader 


In October, 1906, when the first Sloan Flush 
Valve was made, other flush valves were already 
on the market. Through the years, each has had 
equal opportunity to grow—to become the flush 
valve of popular acceptance. But today, as al- 
ways, the vast majority of the Nation’s fine build- 
ings are Sloan equipped—conclusive proof that 
Sloan stands alone as the leader. 


Sloan’s leadership is not accidental—it has 
been won on merit and maintained through con- 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «4300 WEST 


LAKE STREET « CHICAGO 24, 


stant effort to make our flush valves even better. 
Better in design, better in materials, better in 
workmanship. 


Because the Sloan ROYAL is acknowledged as 
the world’s most successful flush valve, attempts 
have been made to imitate some of its most 
important features. Why gamble with substitutes 
when you can plan for the life of the building 
with confidence? Specify performance-proven, 
time-tested Sloan Flush Valves. 
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Prospects for cities brighten as Congress pushes 
programs for renewal, public housing, and transit 


As 350 mayors assembled in Washington, 
D.C. last month for the annual U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, they happily anticipated 
the palmiest prospects for federal aid to 
cities in the nation’s history. And they 
were not to be disappointed. Even as they 
hashed over the whole range of urban prob- 
lems, from renewal and transit to how 
to pay for any of them, another group of 
politicians decisively approved a_ better 
than $6 billion program providing federal 
aid for housing and transit—most of it to 
be spent in cities. The Senate’s action in 
ramming through the Administration's sug- 
gestions for housing and redevelopment 
seemed to many of the mayors to signal 
the end of the cities’ role as stepchildren, 
and the beginning of an era of coopera- 
tion between federal and local government. 


Housing and transit. The housing bill 
which passed the Senate last month was a 
far ery from any passed in the years when 
Republican and conservative Democratic 
Congressmen minimized all urban _pro- 
grams under the disinterested gaze of the 
Administration. Nowhere was the differ- 
ence more notable than in the urban re- 
newal provisions. Since urban renewal was 
initially enacted, funds have been pro- 
vided on a yearly, hand-to-month basis 
which fostered a mad seramble among 
larger cities for federal funds, nullifying 
much of the care with which their own 
thinking on renewal might have been 
worked out. But the new bill provides $2.5 
billion in direct federal grants (still on a 
$2-federal-for-$1-local basis) and places no 
time limit on the total expenditure. (At 
current authorization rates, the money 
might last for four years.) 

Equally important are the provisions for 
public housing and for a new, moderate 
rental housing plan to induce builders to 
erect housing for families with income too 
high to let them apply for public housing 
but not high enough to permit them to 
oceupy private housing. The former pro- 
gram, which has suffered a broad variety 
of fiscal and administrative handicaps, was 
boosted by an authorization of 100,000 
dwelling units. These are not actually addi- 
tional units, however, for they represent 
the number approved in previous years 
but held in abeyance by Congress and the 
previous administration. Now, however, 
without the pressure to hew to limited 
yearly authorizations, the new Administra- 
tion can unsnarl the program and work it. 

The new private rental housing plan will 
remain something of a question mark in 
the early going, for no one can be sure 
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whether private mortgage sources will un- 
derwrite it or not, or whether builders will 
build under it even if the financing is avail- 
able. The problem is that it provides FH A- 
guaranteed mortgage loans to nonprofit 
corporations, but at interest rates well be- 
low the going market (a minimum of 31, 
per cent, whereas such a loan today would 
probably have to bear a rate of at least 
5% per cent to be attractive). In an effort 
to backstop the program through its first 
year, at least, the Senate authorized $750 


million in additional funds for the special 
assistance functions of the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn., which can buy the mort- 
gages for the new rental program, 

This new rental housing program was 
almost knocked out of the Senate bill at 
the last minute by a small group of liberal 
Democrats who were actually more con- 
cerned about a companion provision allow- 
ing 40-year, no-down-payment mortgage 
loans for houses up to $15,000 in price. 


continued on page 7 


PHOTOS: JOE A. WATSON 


ARCHITECT PAUL RUDOLPH TWIRLS A REINFORCED CONCRETE DISK 


The swirling form shown above is not an 
interior of some exotic sea shell, but rather 
a serious effort to have fun with concrete. 
Architect Paul Rudolph, under commission 
from the Portland Cement Assn., designed 
the so-called ‘‘Galaxon”’ as a possible struc- 
ture for trade-fair use—for public star-gazing. 


The huge, saucer-shaped platform (300 feet 
in diameter) would be tilted at a 18-degree 
angle to the earth and supported by two 
curved walls rising from a lagoon. A peri- 
meter sidewalk would rise from a low point 
on the huge disk of 70 feet above ground to 
160 feet at its highest point. 
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DUNHAM-BUSH “COMPACTS” 
for COOLING * HEATING * HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Compact modern design means lower shipping costs, lower installation costs, less re- 


quired equipment area, more rigid assembly. 26 models are available, vertical or hori- 
zontal...with an overlapping range of air deliveries from 1000 CFM to 38,400 CFM. 

Dunham-Bush Air Handling Units the ‘‘compact line”’ of the industry offers the architect, 
engineer, and contractor a diversified selection of floor or ceiling mounted central station 
units. These units are available with direct expansion, water or steam coils... or in com- 
binations of these coils. 

The Dunham-Bush-engineered flexibility of the component parts assures delivery of 
air, conditioned to fulfill any seasonal or product demand. Air can be cooled, dehumidified, 
filtered, heated and dehumidified . . . depending on the requirement. 

Accessory equipment available includes mixing boxes, filter sections, face and by-pass 
dampers for close humidity control, and both water and steam spray humidifiers. 

A wide range of air outlet locations and motor arrangements makes Dunham-Bush 
Air Handling Units easy to specify—easier to install. 


For complete information request catalog 6011C 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Some Senators balked more at the nothing- 
down provision than the longer term (pres- 
ent terms for FHA-insured mortgages run 
up to 30 years) but a quick compromise 
was worked out which put the new 40-year 
mortgages under the same down-payment 
terms as prevail at present (3 per cent on 
the first $13,500 of value, 10 per cent on 
the rest, which would permit a total down 
payment of $555 on a $15,000 house under 
the new proposal). 

Urban transit. The housing bill became a 
vehicle for solutions to other urban prob- 
lems, too. For instance, the administration 
jound that the Senate had tacked onto its 
housing bill Senator Harrison Williams’ 
(D,N.J.) proposal for $100 million in loans 
to cities to acquire or improve mass-transit 
facilities. This was an unwelcome rider, 
tor President Kennedy had indicated his 
desire to study the problem before putting 
a new law on the books. The President had 
asked the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, a nonprofit research organization 
headed by Luther Gulick, to study a broad 
range of urban transportation problems 
und had provided $98,000 from his own 
Kmergency Fund to pay the costs. 

Open space. Williams only batted .500, 
however, in his efforts to broaden this 
vear’s housing bill to encompass other ele- 
ments of urban affairs. His plan for $100 
million of federal grant funds to aid cities 
in the acquisition of open space was 
knocked out of the Senate bill. 

Depressed areas. While the mayors hap- 
pily contemplated the new look in Con- 
gress’ approach to urban problems, they 
were also prodded to spend the federal 
government’s money at a quicker pace. 
Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges 
propounded a rather amorphous program 
for stimulating local public and private 
construction projects, keyed largely to 
greater local leadership in getting new 
projects started and dormant ones revived. 
While the Seeretary relied on moral suasion 
and on a lengthy list of publicity helps for 
the mayors’ guidance in case they had over- 
looked any source of federal funds, he also 
beat the drums tor the Administration’s 
new depressed areas program. Already 
under way in the Commerce Department’s 
bailiwick, it provides $451 million in fed- 
eral funds, chiefly to help commerce and 
industry in federally designated depressed 
ureas to expand facilities or build anew 
to provide new jobs. 

Schools. Secretary Hodges urged the may- 
ors to spur new school construction, among 
other projects, but most of them remained 
understandably nonchalant about this sub- 
ject as long as Congress continued to 
wrestle with the knotty school-construction 
aid bill. The Senate several weeks ago 
passed a school aid bill, but only after 
steering cautiously away from religious 
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and racial issues. The bill went further 
than the Administration had wanted, pro- 
viding $850 million annually in federal 
grants for three years. (President Kennedy 
had asked only $666 million for fiscal 1962, 
already weighted by a total deficit of over 
$3 billion.) The Senate also broadened the 
measure to make the federal funds appli- 
cable to almost any school purpose except 
retirement of previously incurred debt. 
This was partially in the hope of assuaging 
House eritics who have voiced fears about 
federal control of local schools. At the end 
of last month, chances looked good that a 
school bill providing something around 
$2.5 billion, ineluding a substantial boost 
for school building, would emerge from 
Congress’ final deliberations. 

Public works. Some liberal Senators were 
determined last month to give the Adminis- 
tration a much bigger public works pro- 
gram than it really wants. The $1 billion 
Clark bill providing federal grants for 
public works projects which could be 
started quickly is the chief case in point. 
The chances are slim that a bill as large as 
Clark’s will pass both houses of Congress, 
particularly since the Administration is 
pulling against it. 

Highways and billboards. The Senate ap- 
proved an $11 billion highway financing 
plan designed to keep the building of the 
interstate system on a pay-as-you-go basis 
until 1972. Perhaps most important, the 
Senate vote extended for two more years 
the billboard control provision, despite 
vigorous opposition from pro-billboard in- 
terests. Under the billboard provision, 
states can get bonus payments of up to 
half of 1 per cent of federal payments 
toward building of interstate roads. So 
far, 13 states have passed enabling acts t» 
take advantage of the billboard bonus, but 
only three have as yet been approved for 
bonuses by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Department of Urban Affairs. Despite the 
long overdue attention being devoted to 
cities by the federal government, one ad- 
ministration proposal still hung fire and 
seemed slated to be postponed to next year, 
at least. This is the much discussed federal 
Department of Urban Affairs, which would 
encompass all federal programs impinging 
on urban development and would use the 
present Housing & Home Finance Agency 
as its nucleus. Despite HHFAdminis- 
trator Robert Weaver’s  chavacteriza- 
tion of his present agency as “a mon- 
strosity” and his fervent plea for a 
broadened department within the cabinet, 
Congress seems unlikely to tackle a new 
controversy when it is already embroiled 
on sO many, seemingly more immediate, 
fronts. All in all, it would appear that the 
U.S. city is still regarded as a growing 
hoy who, although given more spending 


pants. 


money, is not yet allowed to wear long 


Fallout shelter programs 
crippled by Congress 


Last month, the executive and legislative 
arms of the federal government pulled 
mightily in opposite directions over the 
critical subject of fallout shelters. Presi- 
dent Kennedy recommended a $9.5 million 
program for putting shelters in existing 
and new federal buildings, but the influen- 
tial House Appropriations Committee 
coldly decreed that “funds are specifically 
disallowed for installing fallout shelters in 
each project.” As a result, what the Ad- 
ministration regarded as a pilot project to 
develop shelters in large buildings was 
killed. Shelters were specifically knocked 
out of a huge new $78 million federal 
center for New York City, which would 
have cost an additional $1.7 million, and 
from the still-to-be-built White House an- 
nex, on Lafayette Square. There the Ad- 
ministration wanted an additional $1.2 mil- 


continued on page § 


INDIANAPOLIS’ GLASS OFFICE BUILDING 


Marion County Courthouse (foreground) in 
1875 brought a brand of Victorian elegance 
to downtown Indianapolis. Now, completely 
overshadowed by Indiana’s tallest and largest 
office building, the new City-County building, 
the old Courthouse is slated to be razed next 
winter, In its place will be three levels of 
underground parking topped by a landscaped 
plaza. The 373-foot tower has double-insulating 
glass walls hung on an aluminum grid while 
the two wings are constructed of glass, Indiana 
limestone, and granite. Scheduled for partial 
occupancy this fall, the $24 million City-County 
building was designed by the Indianapolis firms 
of Lennox, Matthews, Simmons & Ford, Inc. 
and Wright & Porteous, Inc. Harley, Ellington, 
Cowia & Sterton, Inc. of Detroit were consult- 
ing architects. 
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lion for a shelter in the $23.7 million 
building, but Representative Albert 
Thomas (D, Tex.) said bluntly that the 
money would be “thrown away.” In the 
severe chopping back of the Administra- 
tion’s shelter proposals for federal build 
ings, only three buildings seemed assured 
ot shelters—the $5.8 million new headquar- 
ters for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. in Washington, which will have a 
cut-rate ($75,000) shelter in the basement, 
the so-called “little Pentagon” to be built 
in southwest Washington for the Defense 
Department, and, strangely enough, the 
new House Office Building, which will 
“shelter” the very men so determined tu 
eut out shelters. 

Home owners and builders also found 
themselves frustrated last month on the 
subject of shelters, as the Federal Housing 
Administration adamantly refused to per- 
mit the eost of home fallout shelters in 
ellowabie mortgage amounts for federal 
guarantee. FHA, with eerie reasoning, 
claims that as long as “the market” will 
not recognize the value of fallout shelters 
in new homes, it cannot permit their cost 
to be insured by the agency as a compo- 
nent of the home mortgage. 

Sven though fiseal considerations seemed 


to override common sense in official Wash- 
ington, limited progress was made recently 
in other areas of fallout shelter develop- 
ment. In Seattle, a unique shelter was built 
under a major highway, with accommoda- 
tions for 200 persons. The cost of $70,000 
was borne by the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization under a special program. 
OCDM also was continuing construction of 
a $2.5 million prototype shelter near Den- 
ton, Tex. which could well serve as the 
model for OCDM shelters in seven other 
cities throughout the U.S. The structure, to 
house OCDM’s own regional office, is of 16- 
ineh-thick conerete buried under 5 feet of 
earth. It would not only be able to protect 
500 persons from fallout for 30 days, but 
should also protect against a hydrogen 
bomb blast as close as 3 miles. 

While Congress hamstrung Administra- 
tion efforts to get at least a token amount 
of fallout shelter development under way, 
it seemed to be ignoring some important 
statistics put before it by OCDM Director 
Frank B. Ellis. Citing a hitherto secret 
report, Ellis, while asking for the skimpy 
program of shelters in government struc- 
tures, pointed out that the Soviet Union 
is believed to be spending as much as $1.5 
billion annually on shelters. 
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SLIM TOWERS PROPOSED FOR SEATTLE AND LONDON 


Bound uncomfortably by gravity in an age of 
gravity defiance, architects on opposite sides 
of the globe are nevertheless poking skinny 
shafts skyward. In Seattle, a 600-foot tower 
of stee! and glass, topped by a revolving res- 
taurant, will be the symbol! of the Century 
21 Exposition (right). Called the Space Needle, 
the tower will have three elevators to take 
visitors upward between three giant steel 


legs to the top observation deck and restau- 
rant, which will revolve once every hour. The 
$3.5 million tower was designed by John 
Graham & Co. of Seattle. In London (left), 
plans are under way to erect the city’s tallest 
structure, a 500-foot microwave radio tower to 
be built by Britain's General Post Office to 
transmit radio and television signals across the 
Channel and to national receiving stations. 


“Finger suburbs” planned 
for Washington, D.C. 


The 2,300 square miles comprising the 
Washington, D.C. metropolitan area have, 
for several centuries, “just growed,” un- 
impeded by much forethought. Today, the 
suburban areas surrounding Washington 
resemble physical anarchy, promulgated by 
a weird overlapping of town, city, county, 
and state jurisdictions, as well as the 
peculiar political devices Congress has es- 
tablished to govern the District itself. But 
last month, farsighted members of the Na- 
tional Capitol Planning Commission and the 
National Capitol Regional Planning Council 
announced the fruits of a year and a half’s 
efforts to give some meaningful, efficient 
form at least to the region’s future growth. 
The plan, called Washington 2000, enun- 
ciates “a series of long-range policies for 
regional development” based upon the as- 
sumption of a regional population of 5 
million persons. Planners warn that unless 
such a program is adopted, over 1,700 
square miles of land will be eaten up by 
urban sprawl by 2000, pushing the country- 
side 30 miles from the city. 

The plan considers seven possible growth 
patterns for the next 40 years including, 
at worst, more and greater uncontrolled 
sprawl that would result from a continua- 
tion of present policies, After weighing 
relative merits of several varieties of “new 
town” concepts, the plan espouses one 
calling for development corridors, 20 to 30 
miles long, 6 miles wide, forming fingcrs 
of suburban development around six spines 
of freeways and mass-transit lines (plan, 
above). This scheme was adjudged the most 
feasible of those considered for planned 
future growth of the area, partly because 
all but one of the key freeways in the plan 
have already been accepted as planned, 
and four of the six transit lines are in- 
cluded in the recommendations of the 
Mass Transit Survey made in 1959. 

3esides laying out basic guide lines for 
future area growth, the new scheme makes 
some broad proposals for the development 
of the city itself. For one thing, it recom- 
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mends that the quality of Washington’s 
housing supply be greatly raised through 
conservation and renewal. It also recom- 
mends that the “basic monumental areas of 
the Mall and Capitol Hill be completed 
and enhanced,” and that “future federal 
offices not be housed in monumental strue- 
tures along the East Mall, but in contemp- 
orary buildings woven into the fabric of the 
central business district.” 

The key to the Washington 2000 plan 
is, more than any other single element, the 
transit system which is still being con- 
sidered by various governmental bodies 
before an integrated mass-transit program 
for the whole area is evolved. The study 
proposed two years ago called for a $250 
million subway system crisserossing the 
District, with coincident development of 
surface transit facilities. 


Pittsburgh labor agree- 
ment aids housing 


Work started last month on a Pittsburgh 
housing development under unique condi- 
tions of labor-management accord. In an 
effort to insure lowest possible labor costs 
and avoid costly labor tie-ups, ACTION- 
Housing, Ine., sponsors of the $20 million, 
1,400-unit East Hills low-cost housing de- 
velopment, have announced a pioneering 
effort in cooperation. Woerking with the 
Pittsburgh Building and Construction 
Trades Council and Roland S. Catarinella, 
builder of East Hills, ACTION-—Housing 
evolved a labor agreement providing such 
points as the following: 

> There will be no work stoppages be- 
cause of jurisdictional disputes among 
member unions of the Couneil. 

> The builder or his subcontractors can 
use any tools, machines, methods, or pre- 
fabricating techniques he desires, and either 
the builder or subs can hire nonunion la- 
bor if the unions are unable to supply suf- 
ficient man power themselves within 72 
hours. 

> Wage scales will be 10 per cent lower 
than the commereial seale, and there will 
be no extra pay for Saturdays worked when 
such work is to make up for work lost 
owing to bad weather. 

Anthony J. Furlan, president of the labor 
council, claimed that the concessions made 
in the East Hills contract were “never 
before included in a labor-construction con- 
tract in this area, or anywhere else in the 
nation.” He added: “The building trades 
are happy to make these concessions for 
East Hills as their contribution to AC- 
TION-—Housing’s noteworthy objective of 
providing well-built and well-designed 
homes for families with moderate incomes 
of $5,000 to $8,000 a year.” Homes in East 
Hills will sell for between $11,000 and 
$16,000, and average rentals for units will 
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range between $75 and $125. Builder 
Catarinella estimates that the labor agree- 
ment will make it possible to save as much 
as $4,000 on what would ordinarily be an 
$18,000 home. 

Actually, Pittsburgh’s unions stand to 
gain something from the East Hills agree- 
ment other than the prestige of establishing 
a notable precedent. Most single-family, or 
duplex, residential developments in the 
Pittsburgh area have been built with non- 
union labor, although most apartment 
projects have used union labor. Thus, the 
unions have also established for themselves 
a different sort of precedent in the resi- 
dential building field in the area. 


New building code sparks 
boom in St. Louis 


St. Louis last month seemed pointed to- 
ward its first real postwar building boom, 
on the heels of the adoption of a perform- 
ance type building code replacing its anti- 
quated specification statute. Although a few 
pressure groups were attempting to force 
unhealthy amendments to the new code, 
Mayor Raymond Tucker and the Board of 
Aldermen seemed more inclined to follow 
the urgings of most professional building 
groups to leave the code alone. 

The new ordinance allows fireproof 
panel-wall construction without needless 
masonry or concrete backup as required 
previously, copper drains instead of only 
cast iron, and flexible metal or non- 
metallic wiring conduits, instead of only 
rigid metal conduits. The new law is based 
mainly on the model code of the Building 
Officials Conference of America and the 
National Electrical Code of 1959. 

Adoption of the new code did not come 
rapidly or easily. It was seven years ago, 
in 1954, that Mayor Tucker appointed a 
committee to draft a modern ordinance. 
He was moved to action then by a decision 
of the Brown Shoe Co. to erect a large 
new warehouse outside of St. Louis unless 
it could use economical panel-wall con- 
struction without unnecessary masonry 
backup. To keep the warehouse in the city 
the code was amended to sanction panel 
walls at that time—but only for buildings 
of 100,000 square feet or larger. After 
the committee that drafted the new code 
completed its work about two years ago, 
masonry, plumbing, and electrical unions 
objected to its provisions, and it remained 
locked up in the Board of Aldermen's 
public safety committee headed by Alder- 
man Alfred I. Harris. Early in March, 
however, after a vigorous campaign by 
Civie Progress Ine., other citizen organiza- 
tions and the city’s two newspapers, tlie 
full Board of Aldermen voted to compel 
the committee to release the bill, and then 


adopted it by a decisive 27 to 1 vote. 

Within weeks builders announced that 
they would now make firm plans and award 
contracts as soon as possible for a $2.5- 
million, 12-story motor hotel that will be 
built to the more liberal provisions of the 
new code; also a new $9-million, 20-story 
downtown office building, and two high- 
rise apartments in the $250-million Mill 
Creek Valley redevelopment project. 0. O. 
McCracken, executive director of the Civic 
Center Redevelopment Corp., said the new 
code also would make it easier to obtain 
financing and less expensive to erect a 
huge eivie stadium now being planned in 
the downtown area near the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial Park and its 
soaring stainless-steel arch designed by 
Architeet Eero Saarinen, on which con- 
struction is scheduled to start this year. 
And St. Louis businessmen are reportedly 
planning more than $50 million in other 
new projects in the next 12 months. 


Briefs 


Washington’s new House Office Build- 
ing will be at least a year overdue because 
of bad weather, strikes, and “imprudent 
supervision,” according to Capitol Archi- 
tect J. George Stewart. The delays will add 
at least an extra $4 million to the $68- 
million structure, largest on Capitol Hill. 


continued on page 11 


PHILHARMONIC NEARS COMPLETION 


Philharmonic Hall became the first in the com- 
plex of buildings comprising Manhattan’s Lin- 
colin Center for the Performing Arts to become 
enclosed, as special ceremonies marked its 
topping out last month. At the same time, 
Architect Max Abramovitz revealed final plans 
for the hall's interior, with terracelike loges 
surrounding orchestra seats, and special ‘‘cloud 
panels’? hanging from the ceiling to reinforce 
sound, The $15.4 million hall will be finished 
in 1962, 
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Crane in the world’s most talked-about museum. New York’s spectacular Guggenheim 
Museum features a permanent collection of Crane fixtures. They are spotted strategically on six levels of the great 
ramp that spirals nearly a third of a mile around. In all the convenient washrooms gallery-goers, critics, artists 
and sight-seers find the familiar comfort of Crane. For beautifully styled plumbing fixtures and the finest brass 
fittings, Crane has been a five generation favorite. Undisputed quality, contemporary design and availability in a 
wide range of styles and colors make Crane the choice of architects and engineers. Builders and owners accept Crane 


quality with confidence. Crane Co., Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning Group, Box 780, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


AT THE 
HEART 
OF HOME AND 
INDUSTRY 


CRANE 


VALVES AND PIPING 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
PLUMBING 
HEATING + AIR CONDITIONING 
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Meanwhile, Representative E. J. Derwin- 
ski (R, Ill.) asked that Congress be spared 


any “extreme criticism” such as was lev- 
eled at the new Senate Office Building 
(Forum, Aug. °59). 


The largest construction loan ever— 
$65 million—was approved last month by 
a group ot New York and British banks 
for Manhattan's $100 million Pan Am 
Building, now under construction next to 
Grand Central Terminal. Five New York 
banks will lend $45 million, while five 
British lenders will put up the rest. A 
permanent. mortgage loan of $66 million 
has been arranged via an undisclosed pen- 
sion fund. 


Tax relief for the self-employed, killed 
in the Senate in two previous sessions, 
passed the House last month. Taxes could 
be deferred on up to $2,500 a year, if the 
money is placed into a special retirement 
fund by self-employed persons. The move 
would benefit an estimated 7 million per- 
sons, including many arehiteets, but it is 
unlikely to get past the Senate. 


Missile construction work stoppages, 
building’s most shameful chapter in re- 
cent years, will hopefully end as a result 
of a no-strike, no-lockout pledge given the 
federal government by spokesmen for la- 
bor, the missile industry, and contractors. 
The government plans to set up an 11-man 
committee to oversee labor conditions and 
prevent stoppages at 19 missile bases and 


three test centers. 


A MURAL WITH A 1,500-YEAR FUTURE 


The 3,700 employees lodged in Manhattan’s 
new Western’ Electric Building watched 
Sculptress Buell Mullen and her assistants 
put the finishing touches last month on a 
huge (25 feet high) stainless-steel mural 
representing ‘‘the sweep of communication 
across time and space.’’ The mural stretches 
over two walls and is made of 20 huge stain- 
less steel plates, 'g inch thick. Color was 
applied with epoxy resins and the design 
engraved in the steel with specially designed 
etching instruments, Posterity is guaranteed 
a look at the artist’s chef-d’ceuvre, for its 
life expectancy is at least 1,500 years. 
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RIDING THE YOUNG CITIES BOOM 


Of all the suecess stories that have emerged 
from the fabulous building boom in the 
postwar U.S. none is so garish as that of 
the young cities—the one-time sleepy 
small crossroads that, almost overnight, 
become centers of commerce and finance. 
The Southwest has provided more than its 
share of examples of booming young cities, 
and none has boomed mightier, in terms 
of growth, than Phoenix, Ariz. A key 
factor in the growth of Phoenix, as in so 
many other young cities, is the emergence 
of young men who feed the boom, nurturing 
it and profiting by it simultaneously. Such 
a young man is David H. Murdock, a 
stocky, loud-talking, 38-year-old who, in 
the 14 years since 1947, has amassed prop- 
erties in Phoenix worth more than $26 
million. Besides his Phoenix holdings, 
Murdock has better than $10 million more 
in developments in nearby New Mexico 
and southern California. 

Murdock came to Phoenix after the war, 
with little success in his background. Son 
of a traveling salesman, a high-school de- 
serter in tenth grade, a gunnery sergeant 
in World War II, Murdock would have 
seemed like a million other vets just look- 
ing for something a little better than what 
they had known. His start in Phoenix was 
no more auspicious than his previous ad- 
ventures: he went into partnership with 
a home builder, with the idea of taking 
advantage of the need for homes in the 
Phoenix area, and quickly found himself 
without a partner (who skipped town) and 
three homes unfinished. Murdock threw 
himself into the chores of finishing the 
houses himself, and so impressed Phoenix’ 
Valley National Bank with his drive that 
they have grubstaked him ever since in his 
real estate developments. After he finally 
got out from under his obligations, Mur- 
dock went to building one-story, two-family 
houses and higher-priced homes, both of 
which proved successful. By 1952, he was 
eyeing prospects for commercial building 
in the fast-growing northern fringes of 
Phoenix, and started modestly, building 
several small stores and a medical building. 
At this time, Murdock was his own con- 
struction superintendent, salesman, and 
leasing agent, but his tremendous ambition 
to make good would not let him slow down. 
In 1954, the tax law allowing rapid de- 
preciation write-offs for real property be- 
came effective and Murdock, after consult- 
ing a tax expert, decided to turn it to good 
use. He would build office structures in 
fast-growing areas around the city, and 
then in turn use the income generated by 
fast tax write-offs as collateral for loans 
for still more commercial buildings. 

In 1959, Murdock started his most am- 
bitious venture, a $6.5 million, 20-story 


office building which would be Phoenix’ 
tallest building. When he decided he wanted 
a bank in his new building, which was in 
the northern section of the city, he and 
some friends started one with an invest- 
ment of $960,000. (It now is capitalized at 
$2.8 million.) Flushed with his suecess, 
Murdock at this time undertook to rebuild 
two structures and build two new buildings 
downtown, as well as a 500-car under- 
ground parking garage. Even booming 
Phoenix could not take the strain of new 
office space being built simultaneously 


HERB McLAUCHLIN 


BOOMING BUILDER MURDOCK 


downtown and uptown, and Murdock had 
to hustle furiously to get his space leased 
to meet his mortgage requirements. But 
with his usual drive, he sold enough new 
tenants on his big building to get it off 
to a nice start. He still believes his down- 
town ventures have tremendous potential 
for reviving interest in what had long been 
thought to be a stagnant core in a boom- 
ing area. 

Murdock’s drive and salesmanship are 
pushing him closer to his own self-an- 
nounced goal: $100 million worth of prop- 
erties within five years. He has already 
outgrown Phoenix and is extending his 
sights to nearby New Mexico and southern 
California. In Roswell, N.M., Murdock 
plans to build a $3 million, ten-story of- 
fice building, and he will put up a $6 
million, 12-story office building in Santa 
Ana, Calif. He is also negotiating for two 
high-rise office towers in two other southern 
California cities. Says Murdock: “I have 
already built most of the buildings in 
Phoenix since the war. Yet, as fast as 
Phoenix is growing, I can build office build- 
ings faster than the town can absorb 
them.” 

Whether Murdock can build office build- 
ings faster than the whole Southwest can 
absorb them remains to be seen. But his 
ambition drives him furiously even when 
he is supposedly resting. When his wife 
persuaded him to vacation in San Diego 
last summer, Murdock went and immedi- 
ately immersed himself in the local real 
estate situation. Before his two weeks 
sabbatical was over, he was involved in a 
deal to build the $6 million Santa Ana 
building and a project to build a $500,000 
beach apartment in San Diego for him- 
self and some Phoenix friends. 

continued on page 16 
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Crown Zellerbac 


clad in PPG GLASS 
- to San Francisco’s skyline 


This light and airy building brings a new look to San 
Francisco’s lower Market Street. The 20-story tower is 
sheathed completely in glass. 

PPG SOoLEx® heat-absorbing plate glass in the window 
areas allows plenty of light to get through but absorbs 
about 50% of direct solar radiation. The pleasing greenish 
tint is easy on the eyes. Glare is greatly reduced and air 
conditioning costs are lower because less solar heat enters 
the building. 

In between the windows, PPG SPANDRELITE® Glass in 
soft color adds beauty to the exterior. This is a heat- 
strengthened glass, with ceramic color fused to the back. 
It is strong and durable... resists impact . . . its color lasts. 

Entrances feature eight HERCULITE® doors with PITT- 
COMATIC® handle-operated door openers. The doors com- 
plete the open spacious feeling of the building. They are 
well-known for their sturdiness, strength and endurance. 
Your PPG architectural representative will give you spe- 
cific data on any of these products. Or check the Pittsburgh 
Glass-Clad Curtain Wall Systems Catalog in Sweet’s. 


The Crown Zellerbach Building is one of the 


first major projects using an all-glass facing Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


to be constructed in San Francisco. The 
\p Paints * Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass 


building is 20 stories high and opens up a 
In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


a crowded area on Market Street. 


PPG Rough Plate Glass partitions with a The board room is a bright and cheerful place to work because of the 
knurled finish provide light, airy privacy. wide expanse of window area. SOLEX heat-absorbing glass used here 
- absorbs about 50% of direct solar radiation and reduces glare. 


: Associated Architects: Hertzka & Knowles and Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, San Francisco, California 
Contractor: Haas & Haynie Corporation, San Francisco, California Se 
Glazed by: W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, California 2 
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BEAUTIFULLY BRIGHT for care-free cafeterias, kitchens, trim. Republic 
He ENDURO” Stainless Steel is practical, durable, and attractive. Even worn 
surfaces have high bacterial cleanability equal to glass. Lends sparkling, 
decorative beauty anywhere — interior or exterior. Withstands abuse — 
has high dent resistance. Send coupon for application ideas. 


BEAUTIFULLY RIGHT for schools and commercial buildings. Truscon 
Aluminum Windows are offered in the most complete range of types 
and sizes—a design to complement every architectural style. Polished 
white bronze hardware. Tight-sealing vinyl weatherstripping around 
entire vent perimeters. Send for specifications. 
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DESIGNED 
WITH KIDS MIND 


...Republic Steel Lockers 


Begin with crisp, modern lines. Add functional design features—extra roominess, 
. free-flow ventilation, snag-proof construction, positive latching. Built to last 
with double-leaf 2” hinges, Bonderizing, baked-on enamel finish. 


The result: Republic Steel Lockers—the lockers that are designed with kids 


Strong, 
in mind—the lockers you can specify with full assurance that they'll stay new Modern, 
looking, perform beautifully for years to come. Dependable 


COMPACT OR 
FULL-SIZED 
MODELS 


Beautifully built for every type of 
school requirement, too. Republic 
lockers are offered in the most 
complete range of sizes and styles 
available anywhere. Pictured are 


f th ; Single-tier lockers. Sizes up to Double-tier lockers. For limited — Box lockers. Dimension varia- 
three of the most popular types. 18” x 24” x 72” with a single space locations. Sizes up to tions depend on whether 3, 4, 
door, or 24” x 24” x 72” 15” x 18” x 42”. 5, or 6 tier styles ore selected. 


with double doors. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. AF-2225 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send additional information on: 
D2 Republic Steel Lockers 

DC Free Locker Planning Assistance 

0 Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel 
0 Truscon Aluminum Windows 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


REPUBLIC HAS THE FEEL FOR MODERN STEEL ities Title 


Firm 


Address. 


City Zone State. 
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AWARDS, APPOINTMENTS 


Architect Gordon Bunshaft, partner in the 
irm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, was 
awarded the Medal of Honor by the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects last month. Bridge Engineer 
Othmar H. Ammann received the chapter's 
Award of Merit. 


Series 2900 
Unit illustrated has 
Model 468-A Hot and 
Coid Faucet at rear; 
Model 2N2 Drinking 
Faucet at right front. 


FEATURES: 


Invisible joints, no dirt-catching lap joints or solder 
seams, raised and rolled pre-formed edges, 4-inch 


Andrew Heiskell, chairman of the board 
of Time Inc., was given the ACTION 
award for Civie Statesmanship for his 
efforts in behalf of better housing while 
Board Chairman (and now Chairman of 
the Executive Committee) of the American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods. 


Among those receiving honorary degrees 
from Yale University last month was 


backsplash, choice of right or left endsplash, 
sloping decks, heat resistant underseal, choice of 
Haws faucet fixtures, vandal proof fixture locking, | 


chrome plated trim, famous Haws quality! 


Write for FREE, fully-illustrated 1961 HAWS CATALOG, and 
Model 2900 Specification Sheet. 


-DECK TYPE FOUNTAINS 
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Manufactured by HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 FOURTH STREET BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 19 Columbus Avenue, San Francisco 11, California, U.S.A. 


New Haven native and now Mayor Richard 
C. Lee, who was cited for lifting “New 
Haven from the midden of slums and 
stagnation and setting her on the high 
road to a bright and prosperous future.” 
Also at Yale, Arthur Tracy Row Jr., 
formerly assistant director of the Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission, was 
named director of the university's Graduate 
Program in City Planning. 


Charles Abrams, well-known expert and 
author on housing problems, last month 
was named to succeed Robert C. Weaver 
as president of the National Committee 
against Discrimination in Housing. 


An award put to good use: With the aid 
of an Arnold W. Brunner Scholarship 
from the New York Chapter of the AIA, 
Architect George E. Kidder Smith has 
finished, just in time for European travel- 
ers, a handy, soft-cover, economical ($1.95) 
guide to The New Architecture of Europe. 
Published by Meridian, the book provides 
a look at 200 of the most significant build- 
ings erected in postwar Europe. 


RUDOLF SCHWARZ 
DIES IN GERMANY 


Rudolf Schwarz, one of the world’s lead- 
ing church architects and writers on church 
architecture, died recently of a heart attack 
in Cologne at the age of 63. Schwarz, one- 
time planning director of Cologne, designed 
some of Germany’s greatest modern 
churches, including the awesomely beautiful 
St. Anna Church at Annaplatz, Diiren, 
called by Architect George E. Kidder 
Smith (see above) “one of the most im- 
pressive in Europe today.” His book, The 
Church Incarnate, has been highly in- 
fluential. END 
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An extensive test at 

666 Fifth Avenue, New York, is proof... 
the wait for elevators 

can be cut as much as 30.6% 

by a radically new elevator system... 

the Westinghouse Selectomatic Mark IV... 
the elevator that’s always there for you! 
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The Westinghouse Selectomatic Mark 
IV doesn’t waste time nesting at the 
top of the building... makes no need- 
less trips to the top or bottom... but 
waits in-between for the nearest call 
and answers it, whether it’s an up call 
or a down call. This means you don't 
wait for it...it waits for you! It’s the 
first basic new development in eleva- 
tors in 16 years... the most dramatic 
advance in elevator service since the 
Selectomatic supervisory control sys- 
tem was introduced by Westinghouse 
in 1945. 

Unlike any other elevator system ever 
designed, new Westinghouse Selecto- 
matic Mark IV does not run ona 
timed dispatch cycle — but in direct 
response to traffic demand. Each car 
independently scans the entire build- 
ing...watches calls and other cars... 
and decides in a fraction of a second 
where to go to give the fastest service 
ever achieved. These new cars, from 
any point in the building, can go up or 
down to answer calls, reversing direc- 
tion when necessary. This principle 
of individual initiative applies for all 
traffic conditions. When the demand 
is heavy, cars mobilize themselves for 
heavy action. When demand is light, 
only those cars needed run. Cars make 
more efficient trips with fewer stops 
per trip.The result is faster service 
for all passengers. 


M Eight thousand passengers a day 
proved Westinghouse Selectomatic 
Mark IV cuts average waiting time 
30.6% ... makes more trips with fewer 
stops per trip than any other elevator 
system. 

@ The test was made on all the cars of 
the intermediate-rise bank of elevators 
at the Tishman Building, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The new Select- 
omatic Mark IV control system was 
installed alongside the Selectomatic 
with Automatic Traffic Pattern, by far 
the most efficient elevator system in 
general use today. Cars operated on 
one system for a week, then on the 
other for a week, and so on for the test 
period. 

@ Measured were waiting time on cor- 
ridor calls, number of stops made on 
each trip and the number of passengers 
entering and leaving the building— 
traffic information necessary for a 
statistically valid comparison of the 
two systems. To provide scientifically 
accurate data, recording meters were 
used and other instruments specifi- 
cally designed for measurement of ele- 
vator traffic. 

B® The mountain of data now available 
on Selectomatic Mark IV, and the 
observations of the building manage- 
ment, prove that elevator service was 
never so good, anywhere. 
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formance of the new Selectomatic 
Mark IV. Elevator service is al- 
an important influence on 
tenant satisfaction. It becomes a_ 


"much interfloor traffic as weave 
4 » will be available for on in 1962. Ask 
westingnouse representative about it 
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Tallest apartments 


in the world... 


| Concrete makes possible 
their unique design 


Marina City in downtown Chicago brings a significant advance in the 
architecture of high-density living. Its twin towers, rising a full 60 
stories, are entirely of concrete—the only material permitting exact 


execution of the architect’s concepts. 


The circular plan creates not only a striking exterior effect, but a 
new livability. Apartments, fanning out from a central service core of 
reinforced concrete, achieve a privacy and spaciousness unrealized in 
conventional design. 

This “vertical community” includes an auditorium dramatically 
designed with a concrete shell roof. A 10-story commercial building 


forms a modern backdrop for the broad street-level plaza. And on 


the river below are special facilities for 700 boats. 

Today, to give full expression to their most exciting ideas, more and 
more architects are turning to versatile concrete. 


ti! 


Pettey 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


896 apartments — each with 
penthouse privacy. Rooms widen 
out toward broad windows and 
individual balconies. High-speed 
elevators put even top floor resi- 
dents just a minute away from 
their own shopping center, indoor 
swimming pool and bowling alley. 


~atitee = * Sponsor: Building Service Employees International Union and Marina City Building Corporation, 


William L. McFetridge, President. Architect: Bertrand Goldberg Associates. Contractor: James 
McHugh Construction Company. 
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2’ x 2' control lenses of PLEXIGLAS mounted in pairs, County of Sonoma office building, office of Superintendent of Schools, 


Santa Rosa, California « Architects: Steel & Van Dyke, Santa Rosa 


Plexiglas...for lighting that stands out and stands up 


“Tilumination of the highest quality.’’ This is the 
phrase that describes installations of lighting equip- 
ment which includes control lenses molded of 
PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic. 


Lenses of PLEXIGLAS provide freedom from glare at 
any normal viewing angle, because they are pre- 
cisely designed optical elements that “‘bend”’ light 
rays. And the crystal clarity of PLEXIGLAS assures 
full utilization of light, with complete visual comfort. 


In addition, PLEXIGLAS lenses remain free of dis- 
coloration even after years of exposure to fluorescent 
light. They are strong and rigid yet light in weight, 
resulting in safety overhead and ease of maintenance. 


We will be pleased to send you the names of equip- 
ment manufacturers who use PLEXIGLAS lenses, and 
a copy of our bulletin ‘“sPLEXIGLAs for Lighting,” 
which contains full details on the use of this quality 
lighting material. 


PHILADELPHIA S, PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 


PLEXIGLAS 
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LEFT CENTER BOTTOM TOP AND CENTER RIGHT 


Riverside School, Naugatuck High School Drexel 4 Junior High School 

Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin Location: Naugatuck, Conn. Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Architect: Kloppenburg & Kloppenburg Architect: Sherwood, Mills & Smith Architects & Engineers: The Ballin ~ * ,of Phila. 
Contractor: W. Schoder & Son, Inc. Stamford, Conn. General Contractor: Wark & Co., o' 


General Contractor: Fusco-Amatruda Co. Masonry Contractor: John B. Kelly, = Phila. 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHEERFUL 
SCHOOL 
DESIGNS 
WITH 
HANLEY 


He 


A warm, versatile material 
that is rugged as well as economical, 
HANLEY is the ideal choice in 

new school construction. 

The complete HANLEY line... 
Duramic® Glazed Brick, 

Duramic® Glazed Structural 

Facing Tile, Bradford Red Face Brick 
and Summerville Face Brick, offer 
the designer a wide selection of 
quality facing material. 

@ On your next school 

specify HANLEY. 


HANLEY COMPANY 


One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices: New York * Buffalo * Pittsburgh 
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330 BEACON STREET APARTMENTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Hugh Stubbins & Assoctates, Architects 


A chief source of interest in this apartment building 
is in the arrangement of bays formed by angular 
window wall units. In each bedroom the large, glazed 
opening gives a feeling of airy spaciousness while the 
adjoining apartment is blocked off by its own solid 
wall on the interior angle. Thus all the building's 
78 apartments enjoy both privacy and a view. 


Turner Construction Company, Contractors 


The window units, furnished by Hope's, are Custom 
Heavy Intermediate Casements and fixed sash fitted 
to Hope's pressed metal frames, mullions and sills. In 
this building as in all others using Hope's Window 
Walls, the benefits of labor saving installation are 
combined with economy of maintenance assured by 
Hope's superior strength and rigidity. 


Write for Hope’s Catalog No. 169. 


-HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


PE’S WINDOWS ARE MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN | 
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New! Von Duprin 77 
Color-styled Exit Devices 


@ Now there’s a new concept to “‘the safe way out.” 


Color-coordinate exits with any interior decor. 


Choose from six beautiful colors on tough vinyl fabric 
permanently applied to the new 77 devices. . . rim, 
mortise lock or vertical rod models in bronze or 


chromium finish. 


For full information on this industry “‘first,’’ write 


for Catalog Section 611. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION + VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 
402 West Maryland Street « Indianapolis 25, Indiana 


These nationally researched colors add warmth and luster to 
any decor. Flexible choice of application on every 77 device. 
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Built like modern skyscrapers, new Ebco On-A-Wall Water 
Coolers are winning the acclaim of architects, builders, and 
engineers as the finest wall mounted cooler of them all. 
With crisp, clean design, these Ebco On-A-Wall models are the 
first of their type to bring lasting style and quality to the 
field. Mar-resistant vinyl, in Silver Spice color, is bonded 
permanently to twenty gauge steel. Recessed anodized alu- 
minum grille has an ultra-modern basketweave pattern. 
Available in two capacities, 7 and 13 GPH, Ebco On-A-Wall 
Water Coolers have carefree, hand polished, stainless steel 
tops, deep basins with anti-splash ridge, and the highest anti- 
splash backs of all. Easy to clean up, and under, they’re 
mounted at any height off the floor ... flush with the wall 
to save space and conceal plumbing. 


Full 5-year warranty. Exbco engineering has the finest record 
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STYLED TO STAY NEW FOR YEARS COME , 


of trouble-free performance in the industry. Warranty covers 
all components. For complete details, write today on your 


company letterhead to The Ebco Manufacturing Co., Dept. 5-W, 


Columbus 13, Ohio. Ask for a free viny] laminated steel sample 
in Silver Spice color. (See Sweet's A.I.A. File No. 29-D-42) 


Americas Preferred 


WATER COOLERS 


BY THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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good taste 
in stainless steel 


MICLOUTH 
STAINLESS 


ST E E bL.—the CLEAN metal 
for kitchens and food handling. 


McLouth Steel Corporation 
Detroit 17, Michigan 
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SACRED HEART HOSPITAL, Chester, Penna. -° 


montgomery’ 
elevator 


equipment 


SSS 


HATCHWaAY 


PLATFORM: 


11" 


safe, efficient and 


dependable service 


Chester, Penna. They will enjoy the best in ver- 


Z 
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For over sixty years, Montgomery elevators have tical transportation equipment for many years ye 
been the vertical transportation choice of hun- to come. When you combine “Honest” Mont- a 
dreds of hospitals from coast to coast. Many of gomery equipment with Montgomery “Preven- 
these hospitals have gone through remodeling tive Maintenance Service,” you have a package 
programs utilizing new and more modern Mont- that is unbeatable. Montgomery offers the latest 
gomery equipment. Some hospitals are still em- in Elevator and Escalator systems. There is one 
ploying dependable Montgomery elevators after that is best suited to your next project. Investi- 
forty vears of reliable service. gate NOW. Our branches and representatives are = 
Added to our fast growing list of hospital in- listed in Sweet’s and the yellow pages of your ¥ 


stallations is this modern Sacred Heart Hospital, 


phone directory. 


montgomery ELEVATOR COMPANY, Moline, Ill. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Dependable Passenger and Freight Elevators Since 1892 


‘MONTGOMERY ESCALATORS — STEPHENS-ADAMSON "SPEEDWALKS" AND “SPEEDRAMPS" 
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DOORS, UNLIMITED 


—wide variety of colors among 
copper metals and easy fabrication 
offer endless design possibilities 


These widely diverse doors illustrate the broad scope of de- 
sign possibilities with copper metals — ranging from sheet 
copper, through various bronzes, to nickel silver. The colors 
range from the rich blue-green patina of copper to the warm 
white of the copper-nickel-zinc alloys. No other family of 
architectural metals gives the designer so much freedom in 
translating architectural ideas into reality. 


V Empire Savings Building & Loan Association, Denver, Colorado. These 
Bronze sliding doors are of extruded Architectural Bronze and Muntz Metal sheet 
over a steel plate core. Decorative plaques are of cast Bronze. Fabricator’s shop draw- 
ing below shows fastening details. ARCHITECTS: Raymond Harry Ervin & Associates, 
Denver. FABRICATOR: William G. Zimmerman Architectural Metals, Inc., Denver. 


MUNTZ METAL a°x 
9808" (12 84S) BRONZE ROD 


CAST BRONZE 
PLAQUE 
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SECTION A SECTION B 


These are three of many new examples of distinctive archi- 
tecture with Bronze shown in our 2nd Edition of “Architec- 
tural Metals by Anaconda.” In its 64 pages are practical and 
detailed information on the available metals, their composi- 
tions, colors, forms, physical properties, application methods, 
suggested specifications, and fabricators’ shop drawings. 
Write for your copy today. Address: Anaconda American 
Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


BRONZE—the Architectural Meta! of Distinction 


® 


ARCHITECTURAL METALS 


Anaconda American Brass Company 


A First National Bank, Denver. Colorado. In this attractive entrance, Nickel 
Silver predominates, but with areas of Bronze to accent the warm, silver-white 


color of the copper-nickel-zinc alloy. The exterior is Nickel Silver, the vestibule 
doors and frames are Nickel Silver and Bronze. The grillage above the entrance 
consists of Nickel Silver Castings with both polished and matte-finish surfaces 
ARCHITECT: Raymond Harry Ervin, Denver. FABRICATOR: William G. 
Zimmerman Architectural Metals, Inc., Denver 


V Normandy Presbyterian Church, Normandy, Mo. These beautiful doors 
are of wood with .064” sheet Copper facings and extruded Bronze trim. The Copper, 
bonded to the wood with contact cement, was chemically treated to produce the 
lovely patina. Symbolic sculpture was formed from sheet Copper and covered 
with drippings of Bronze and Brass welding rods. Handles and star are Bronze 
castings. ARCHITECTS: Eric W. Smith, Jr., and Robert Entzeroth, Clayton, Mo 
SCULPTOR: Hillis Arn . FABRICATOR: Architectural Bronze 
Stud Inc., St. Louis 
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PANEL PARTITIONS 


save you time and 
money because 
they go up fast! 


in-place cost per square foot lower than 
other permanent partition systems 


e lightweight, yet solid as a stud wall 


® erected quickly by a one- or two-man crew 


rigid foam plastic core molded from amaz- 
ing DyLttE expandable polystyrene 


good sound and thermal insulators 


e exterior skins of fire-resistant gypsum board 
or lauan plywood 


4’ wide and 8’ and 10’ long; other sizes and 
skins available upon request 

e 2” thick panels cut easily with a handsaw 
e available prefinished 

When you want to divide space economically, 
look into precision-engineered DyLite panel 
partitions. For complete details, write 


Koppers Company, Inc., DyLite Panel Plant, 
Box 57, Harper Station, Detroit 13, Michigan. 


DYLITE PANELS 


Available within 300 miles of Detroit, Michigan 
Distributor inquiries invited from other regions 


WILKINSON 
Garbage-Rubbish Chutes | 


A Profitable Investment You 
Can't Afford To Miss 


Studies prove that Garbage- 
Rubbish Chutes, installed in 
multi-story apartment build- 
ings, pay for themselves in 3 
years. From then on, savings 
are clear profit! 


How they save money! 
1. By reducing payroll expenses. 


Attractive stainless 
. By eliminating the need of rubbish _ steel intake doors can 


be hand or foot oper- 
ated. Doors are self- 
closing and noiseless. 


storage space on each floor. 


3. By eliminating use of passenger 
elevators for refuse removal. 


Plan your building for modern rubbish- 
garbage removal—with Wilkinson Chutes, 


Write for details or see 
our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 
619 East Talimadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 


Adjustable 
WALLMOUNT 


Hat and 
Coat Racks 


WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


e Mount directly on any wall-shelves adjustable 
for height on permanently fixed columns to 
accommodate any age group 3'2” and 4’2” 
long. Units fit in anywhere or interlock to 
make continuous racks of any length or desired 
capacity. Double rails below double hat 
shelves take coat hooks or coat hangers. 
Holds wraps spaced apart in orderly, health- 


30" —— ful manner, 5-6 hooks or 3-4 coat hangers per 


el 


running foot. 
— Fireproof, vermin-proof, strong beyond need. 
. Lifetime construction—welded heavy gauge 
Qo steel, baked enamel finish. 
nm Matching Overshoe Racks 
fal Mount on wall at S 
. baseboard— kecp over- = 

= shoes paired, and off the floor. 
18% —> 


Write for Schooline Catalog SL-48 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


RT. 83 AND MADISON ST. * ELMHURST, ILL. 
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Weldwood Architectural center matched paneling of crotch mahogany was chosen by architects Von Storch & Burkavage for the board room of International Salt Company, Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania. 


Each wall a work of art-—when it's wood paneling by Weldwood 


THREE EXAMPLES OF THE VENEER MATCHER’S ART Log, cut, match, and finish all contribute to the 
“one-of-a-kind” beauty of aWeldwood paneling interior 


Vood cut from the trunk of a tree presents an entirely different appear- 
ance from wood cut from the stump, a burl, or a crotch of the same tree. 
Similarly, cutting across the grain, slicing with the annular growth rings, 
rotary peeling, or any of many other cutting possibilities, each affects 
the patterns and figures of the veneer. 

Yet only after the veneers have been cut and registered in sequence 
at Weldwood’s Algoma mill does an even finer art come into play. The 
fine art of matching these veneers into panels literally compounds 
the infinite. There is no limit to the variety of beautiful wood paneled 
2, DIAMOND MATCH. Another popular arrangement interiors architects and decorators can achieve with Algoma-made wood 
especially suitable for crotch veneers. paneling by Weldwood. 

In Weldwood’s Algoma Architectural veneer collection, you have at 
your disposal the world’s largest “library” of beautiful woods—stock or 
custom finished. For help from a Weldwood Architects’ Service Repre- 
sentative in planning your next Weldwood paneling interior, just write 
United States Plywood, Dept. AF 7-61, 55 W. 44 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


WELDWOOD 


1. CENTER MATCH. Two consecutive pieces of 
veneer, one of which is turned over, are arranged 
side-by-side so the joint falls in the panel’s center. 


3. FOUR-WAY CENTER AND BUTT. This type of 
match is frequently applied to butt, crotch, or stump 
veneers, since it effectively reveals the beauty of ALGOMA-MADE REAL WOOD PANELING 
their configurations. 


Product of United States Plywood . 136 branch showrooms in U.S. and Canada - In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 
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Even where the walls take a beating, dirt that would permanently mar paint and other wood finishes leaves no impression on the Permagard 
surface. A completely invisible film provides a protective, nonporous barrier between the wood and smoke, spills, and smudges. | 


i NOW—YOU CAN SPECIFY REAL WOOD’S BEAUTY EVEN WHERE 
TRAFFIC IS HEAVIEST! New Permagard Paneling and Doors by Weldwood withstand 


punishment no wood wall ever took before—have unprecedented resistance to abrasion, 
smudging, staining—never need waxing or resurfacing. 


Laboratory abrasion tests prove Permagard 
surface is at least 4 times more abrasion- 
resistant than even the best plastic kitchen 
counter top! Unlike varnish and other con- 
ventional finishes, the Permagard film is a 


part of the panel itself. 


Now the warmth of real wood is prac- 
tical for areas subject to the roughest 
wear and tear—in schools, airline ter- 
minals, and other public buildings. 
Unprecedented wear resistance. I he rea- 
son is a totally new series of armor- 
surfaced hardwoods called Permagard™ 
Paneling and Doors by Weldwood 
Developed after years of research and 
testing at United States Plywood’s 
laboratories in Brewster, N. Y., these 
hardwoods have been sheathed at the 
factory with a thin, tough, invisible 
plastic resin film. This plastic armor 
both brings out the wood’s native 
beauty and adds unprecedented resist- 


PERMAGARD 


PANELING AND DOORS 
MADE ONLY BY 


ance to scuffing, staining, wetting, and 
all atmospheric conditions. 

Cuts installation and maintenance costs. 
The satin-smooth Permagard protective 
film is virtually fused to the wood’s 
fibers by a unique roll laminating tech- 
nique that is far simpler and less costly 
than the many steps required in normal 
on-the-job finishing. Under ordinary 
conditions, Permagard Paneling and 
Doors never need any maintenance 
other than simple washing. 

For free sample and descriptive liter- 
ature, write United States Plywood, 
Department AF 7-61, 55 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


WELDWOOD 
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Certified* to shut out sounds 
other partitions let through 


4 


# 


v 
he 


*Decibel ratings by Geiger & Hamme Laboratories per ASTM E90-55 


New! Steel-Walled Modernfold Partition | "240" | “A” 


@ First in sound reduction .. . first in heavy-duty design. *Sound Reduction 

The greater the weight, density and rigidity . . . the 125/4000 cpsav. | 

better a wall shuts out sound. That’s why Modernfold 354 4000 cps av. | as 
designed the new Soundmaster 240 with twin walls of (Industry Standard) | 36.4 

24-gauge steel panels . . . and why this new partition Acoustic steel 5%” wide,| uses | steel,2%” wide,| —_ uses 
leads the industry by a full five decibels in sound reduc- Panels | wt. 1 Ib./sq. ft. | cardboard | wt. ¥% Ib./sq. ft. | cardboard 
tion. This sound superiority is unfailing, because Sealer Strips 

Modernfold custom trims all eight horizontal edge seals Foam-Lined 

on the job. Each partition fits its opening exactly —up Jamb-Seal 

to 25'0” high and any width. 

In addition, no other partition matches Modernfold 
heavy-duty construction . the massive steel and fabric Best Fabric Weight— 
strength that pays you a dividend of longer, trouble-free Outside Covering Only lin. yd. | tin yd. | tin. yd. | hin. vd. 
service. With no maintenance cost. But compare the : a ‘5 = 
facts for yourself. The chart at the right shows con- 
struction and sound ratings (in decibels) for the best 
model offered by each of the four largest partition man- 
ufacturers. Just look: NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 

Dept. A171, New Castle, Ind. 


| 


Air Release 
Pull-In Latch 


Top Row Horizontal | 
Hinge Plate Depth | 8% (vertical) 


ntlemen: Pi nd full inf i 

Gentieme ease send full information on Soundmaster 240 
NEW CASTLE, IND. NAME 

FIRM 


ADDRESS) 
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packased showers” 


LEADS Ww 


* FIRST IN FEATURES 
* FIRST IN PERFORMANCE 
* FIRST-ON-THE-JOB 
FROM FIVE STRATEGIC PLANT LOCATIONS 
Franklin Park, Illinois 
LOS ANGELES 
City of Industry, Calif. 
CANADA | 3 
Orillia, Ontario 
= SINCE 1922 / FIRST IN SHOWERS / FIRST IN TOILET ENCLOSURES Ee 
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Adding to its 25 and 30 ton models, Carrier now 50 ton Commercial Weathermakers. Whether 


also offers Commercial Weathermakers* in 40 you're considering air conditioning or heating 
and 50 ton capacities for air conditioning stores, | —or air conditioning and heating—he offers a 
offices and industrial plants. line of equipment second to none to meet your 


requirements most efficiently and economically. 
You'll find him listed in the Yellow Pages. Call 


him. Or write Carrier Air Conditioning Com- 


All four of these heavy-duty self-contained 
units provide all of the air conditioning func- 


tions—cooling, heating, dehumidifying, filtering 


pany, Syracuse 1, New York. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and circulating—in one compact package. In- 2 
t stalled as single units or in multiple applica- 


tions, they offer the advantages of low first 


cost and low operating cost. They are designed 


especially for larger applications regardless of 
4 a building’s age, shape or condition. 


=| Other advantages! They are adaptable for a 


\ great number of applications. Why? Because 5 
; they require less floor space per ton of capacity 
j than any other comparable units and because ig 
| of the flexibility of the fan section. Choice of fan 


arrangements simplifies duct design and per- 
mits installation where headroom is limited. 


Your Carrier dealer will be glad to give you 
complete information about these new 40 and 


Carrier Commercial Weathermakers—water or air cooled condensing 


% 
by 
| Air Conditi | | 
ondition ng Company 
| 
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CONSOWELD 


| LAMINATED PLASTIC 
% In 16 Decorator Colors 


provides new design flexibility for you 


Consoweld’s range of bold and subdued colors in the Decorator Line 
allows for good design and character by establishing a sound balance 
in color harmony. 

Consoweld’s wide range of sizes in the Decorator Line, including 
a 60” width panel, provides for practical and economical application. 

The functional beauty of Consoweld’s striking, lovely colors and 
finish are permanent and require a minimum of maintenance. 

From coast to coast, more than 100 distributors are strategically 


‘ located to supply your requirements for Consoweld laminated plastic 
en products. For further information, refer to A.I.A. File No. 35C-12 
sad or A.I.A. File No. 23-L. 

() 


CONSOWELD 


__ LAMINATED PLASTIC _ 


Consoweld Surfaced Partitions and Desk Tops offer beauty and durability in com 
mercial and institutional installations. Consoweld is the ideal surfacing for toilet 
partitions and flush doors also. They are rust-proof, acid resistant, mar proof, 


Find 
never need refinishing — offer years of cost-free maintenance 


CONSOWELD 
IN THE 


Yellow Pages 


Look under Plastics in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. CONSOWELD CORPORATION, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
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CONSOWELD 


go to college... 


At a large Midwestern state university, wall panels of Conso- 
weld laminated plastic were used to add warm, appealing beauty 
to this new women's residence hall. 


TUSCAN MAPLE 


RIBBON WALNUT 


Design patent pending 


Richly grained patterns of enduring beauty. 
— 7 Consoweld’s new laminated plastic woodgrain patterns 
a were the perfect answer for the women’s residence hall at 
CON SOW E. 1D a large Midwestern state university. All the design-ap- 
peal, color, and luxury of authentic wood paneling add 
LAMINATED PLASTIC to the appeal of the building’s inner beauty and charm. 


esese Infinite number of applications possible. 
Consoweld woodgrains are ideal for horizontal and vertical 
installations in offices, stores, churches, motels, cocktail 
lounges, restaurants, lobbies and other installations where 
permanent beauty and low maintenance cost are desirable. 7 
Shown here are three of the newest members of Conso- a 
weld’s family of authentic woodgrain patterns. 

From coast to coast, more than 100 distributors are 


strategically located to supply your requirements for 
Consoweld laminated plastic products. 


CONSOWELD CORPORATION, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


CONSOWELD CORPORATION, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
Please send me free: Please check Dept. AF-71 

-} 1961 pattern and decorator rings 
copies of Consoweld’s SWEET'S AIA FILE 


Nome 


Find 
CONSOWELD 
Fi IN THE 
Look under Plastics in the 
Address 


City 
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NEW TALENT 


1 3 years for $12.00 
[] 2 years for $ 9.50 


In June 1951, Forum presented the 
work of promising-but-unpublished 
architects such as Edward Barnes, 

Ulrich Franzen, John Warnecke and 
Harry Weese. Next month, Forum's 
main feature will present another 

group of “unknown” young talents. 


Also—two apartment projects by 
I.M. Pei; school air conditioning; 
other important items of interest. 


Please enter my subscription to Architectural Forum 


Home or office address 


Name 


$ 6.50 


1 1 year for 


8 
7 
N 
e 20-Page Portfolio Of New ideas For 
Indoor-Outdoor Living Ooda 
e Vacation Houses: Plans, Photos And 
Details 
e Land Planning: New Ways To Capital- 
ize On The Best Features Of A Site 
¢ What's New In Gas Living: Technology 
& Products 
To subscribe, detach and mail card today > : E E PB 


State 


Zone 


City 


check enclosed 


Name of firm 


bill me 


Name of firm 


bill me 


Title or position 


Type of business 


Title or position 


Type of business 


These rates apply to subscriptions to U.S.A., Possessions and Canada only. Elsewhere: one year for 


$10.00, 


A-3307 


' 

- To subscribe, detach and mail card today > | 
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Architectural Forum 


is edited for building professionals 
—architects, engineers and 
contractors—and for their 

clients, who buy buildings for 
occupancy or investment. 

Forum covers: commercial, in- 
dustrial and institutional buildings 
e city planning and urban 

renewal multiple-occupancy 
housing e news of the big building 
industry e new products e cost and 
availability of labor, materials and 
mortgage money e the art, 

the science and the economics 

of building 


House « Home 


Housing’s only industry magazine. 


In each 200-300 page issue you'll 
see: interior and exterior photos, 
plans and details of the out- 
standing custom- and volume-built 
houses e new material, product and 
equipment reviews e details on 
new ways to build better-for-less 
e interior design treatment e fast 
news on mortgage money, housing 
trends, legislation and costs e 
planning and development of resi- 
dential land e complete reports 

on successful new merchandising 
and selling techniques 
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TWO TALIESIN DESIGNS 


Before the year is out, con- 


~ oe struction will begin on two new 

f 7; ; structures bearing the stamp 

3 of Frank Lloyd Wright: the 

one above an Evangelical Lu- 

? theran church in Scottsdale, 

z Ariz., and that at left a U.S. 

Post Office in the Marin Coun- 

ty (Calif.) Civic Center, both 

carried out by Taliesin Asso- 

WA 3 Wesley Peters, chief architect. 

roofed by a series of polygonal 

$ domes, the tallest topped by a 

thin golden spire and pierced 

to direct sunlight onto the 

= id altar. The post-office structure 

PHILADELPHIA APARTMENTS LOS ANGELES APARTMENTS 
: Marked by official ground- In Los Angeles, the construc- 
breaking in April, the rebirth tion of high-rise apartments 
bi of Philadelphia’s historic So- continues apace; the one at 
ciety Hill begins with this 33- right, to cost $7 million for 22 
i story apartment house and 18 stories, will be called Lesser 
‘ town houses, all designed by Towers for the owner and de- 
i, Philadelphia Architects Stono- veloper, Louis Lesser Enter- 
rov & Haws. Red brick and prises. All 286 apartments, 
. white marble touches around which range in size from effi- 
e ° the first floor will recall the ciencies up to two-bedroom- 
ae : original Georgian houses still and-den units, will have bal- 
: " standing in Society Hill, even conies or terraces and under- 
i arr though the rest of the exterior ground garages. On top, there 
i > ; will be gray brick and glas;. will be a communal swimming 
si wa | The structure will be of rein- pool and landscaped terraces. 
forced concrete, a lightweight Architects engineers: 
A “ni 2 concrete for the tower and a Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Men- 
a ae heavier one for the foundation. denhall of Los Angeles. 
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SEE OUR 


IT TAKES A TEAM OF THREE TO BUILD A BANK 


Or enlarge or improve one. A banker to set the 
goals and supervise. An architect to design the ® 
structure. And a LeFebure representative to 
plan the most profitable operating systems and 

equipment. LeFebure’s GO years of service to € chute 
banks is your assurance of efficient, economi- 

cal systems. LeFebure’s Architects Service 
Division is available without charge. For de- 


scriptive literature, write today to LeFebure 
Corporation, Cedar Rapids, lowa. - 


LeFebure is a subsidiary of Craig Systems, Incorporated 
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WASHINGTON CHAPEL 


A fluted dome and spire will 
top the interdenominational 
chapel for George Washington 
University’s religious center, 
to cover almost a block in 
Washington, D.C. Tall win- 
dows of contemporary mosaic 
glass will fill each of the 12 
sides. Attached to the chapel 
will be administrative offices, 
choir rooms, and classrooms. 
Architects: Mills, Petticord & 
Mills of Washington. 


NERVI DESIGN FOR DARTMOUTH COLLEGE FIELD HOUSE 


By 1962, Dartmouth trackmen, 
accustomed to jogging through 
the New Hampshire snow, will 
run inside this field house 
transplanted from Rome _ to 
Hanover. Pier Luigi Nervi’s 
design for the Palazzetto dello 


Sport, built for the 1960 
Olympics, is being adapted to 
a rectangular shape, enclosing 
about 2 acres under a lamella 
network of reinforced con- 
crete ribs. Associated with 
Nervi are Campbell & Aldrich. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST 


The open-and-shut model above 
is that of the Tower Grove 
Baptist Church in St. Louis, 
which will consist of a rein- 
forced concrete saucer, shallow 
dome, and half-shell skylight. 
Under the dome, as the lower 


CHAPEL IN MISSOURI 


photo shows, a series of ramps 
will divide the column-free 
sanctuary into segments. A 
glazed buffer corridor will ring 
the perimeter, shutting out 
street noises. Architects: Hell- 
muth, Obata & Kassabaum. 
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PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE 


Wrapped around open 
courts, these buildings will 
serve 70 members of the Chris- 
tian Brothers teaching order 
at La Salle College. Rows of 
cells will form one _ court’s 
walls; the refectory, commons, 
and chapel are grouped around 
the other. Architects: Carroll, 
Grisdale & Van Alen. 


continued on page 47 
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gernuneWwALNUT... Genuine Walnut—in plywood panels 
THE ARISTOCRAT or in solids — in walls, floors, 
OF ARCHITECTURAL WOODS doors or millwork—offers an infinite 


range of grains and figures providing 
a uniquely creative medium for striking architectural installations. The 1961 edition of ““Walnut 


Veneer Types’, standard guide for specifying walnut, and Walnut A.I.A. File No. 19-F are avail- 
able on request. The Association welcomes further inquiries whenever it may be of assistance. 
AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 666T LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11 


Dedicated to the conservation and proper use of Walnut, an American heritage for finest furniture and cabinetry 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WATER DISTRICT OFFICES 


This design by William L. 
‘ Pereira & Associates for the 
Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California will 
crown a 7-acre site in Los An- 
geles. Three long three-story 


buildings, built alike of cast 
stone screens, exposed outrig- 
ger columns, and glass, will be 
linked by glass pavilions, one 
of them a public entrance and 
display area. Cost: $5 million. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Behind walls of red brick and 
gray glass, the new library at 
the University of Pennsylvania 
y will provide the proper climate 
for rare books as well as the 
undergraduate collection, a 
capacity of 1% million vol- 


LIBRARY AT PENN 


umes. Designed by Harbeson, 
Hough, Livingston & Larson 
of Philadelphia, the eight-story 
library is under construction, 
slated for completion early 
next year. Cost: $5 million, $4 
million of it from the state. 


$50 MILLION PITTSBURGH REDEVELOPMENT 


Across the Allegheny River | 
from the Golden Triangle, | 
Pittsburgh’s Urban Redevelop- | 
ment Authority plans to build 
Allegheny Center (top), a 78- | 
acre project. Central to the | 


and the Carnegie Library, to 
be surrounded on three sides 
by new apartments and town 
houses and on the fourth by a 
commercial plaza (above), Ar- 
chitects: Deeter & Ritchey; 


plan are the Buhl Planetarium developer: Lewis E. Kitchen. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADDITION IN ST. LOUIS 


Under construction in St. 
Louis is this three-story addi- 
tion to Christian Brothers Col- 


lege high school, for more 
classroom, laboratory, office, 
and cafeteria space. Exposed 
reinforced concrete waffle 


slabs span two primary beams 
running the building’s length, 
and overhang windows set high 
in the brick walls. It will be 
connected to the gym. Archi- 
tects: Drake-O’Meara Asso- 
ciates of St, Louis. 


i allt | 


Up in Manitoba, the Winnipeg | 
architectural firm of Libling, 
Michener & Associates is | 
watching progress on the small 
apartment building below, 
eight stories of precast con- | 
| crete units being erected now | 


in Winnipeg. Inside, there will 
be 31 apartments, many of 
them with balconies. The total 
cost is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $550,000, ex- 
cluding the cost of the land. 
END 
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TUBULAR TETRAHEDRONS 


In this lacy grandstand structure in 
Florida’s Cypress Gardens, tubular alu- 
minum tetrahedrons and octahedrons 
frame the roof and seats. The frame, put 
together in sections, has for its back wall 
a series of octahedrons and for its canopy, 
a tetrahedron space frame, all struts and 
joints of identical size. Assembling the 
13,000 struts and 3,000 joints which went 
into the frame took an inexperienced five- 
man crew two weeks, using standard cap 
screws, power impact wrenches, and a few 
other simple tools. The finished structure 
is 80 feet long and 20 feet wide, weighs 
less than 10,000 pounds, and seats 300. 
This is one of the first structures com- 
pleted by Up-Right, Inc., which has pat- 


ented its octahedron-tetrahedron designs 
and is marketing them in steel or alu- 
minum for a variety of uses, two current 
ones being portable octahedron towers and 
tetrahedron space frames, the latter for 
diaphragm or cantilever structures over 
clear-span buildings. 

The basic parts, shown in detail at right, 
are the cup joint and dome lid, which com- 
bine into a ball joint, and the struts, which 
fasten inside the joints with cap screws. 
The tower or space-frame components are 
designed to meet the height and load 
capacity required for each job, so costs 
and design strengths vary widely. 

Manufacturer: Up-Right, Inc., 
Pardee St., Berkeley 10, Calif. 
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PLYWOOD DELTA 


Douglas Fir Plywood’s versatile new 
structural component—the delta frame, 
virtually an A frame with wings—is in- 
tended for use wherever relatively inex- 
pensive space is needed: in supermarkets, 
park shelters, shopping centers, light in- 
dustrial plants, and restaurants. To de- 
velop the market for delta frames, which 
may be roofed either with stressed-skin 
panels or conventional roofing systems 
and enclosed by nonloadbearing walls, 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. has en- 
gineered 608 variations, which Plywood 
Fabricator Service members are prepared 
to bid and deliver to any state except 

Hawaii. 
The first delta frame structure up and 
continued on page 50 
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“The QUALITY Jine 


EMPRITE 


WATER COOLERS 
FIT SNUG 
é TO THE WALL 


“‘WaLL-Temp” enhances the beauty 
and efficiency of modern architecture. 
Compact, light weight, high capacity 
Temprite WT models fit snug to the 
wall and off the floor. 17” clearance 
provides ease of floor maintenance. 
Plumbing connections fully concealed. 
Mount at child’s height if desired. 
Smoothly contoured, extra deep, anti- 
splash, polished stainless steel basin. 
EXPORT: Ad Auriema, Inc., New York 


CONSULT YELLOW PAGES UNDER “'WATER COOLERS”, OR WRITE 


TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BOX 72K, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Rush me details on Temprite Drinking Water Coolers. 
Name 

Company 

Address 

State 


in use is this playground shelter for an 
elementary school near Tacoma, designed 
by Architect Robert Bruce Waring. In it, 
four delta frames, 16 feet on center, were 
anchored to low concrete piers and roofed 
with prefinished plywood panels. The 
structure’s A section spans 40 feet (stan- 
dard for all delta frames) and the flat 
wings are cantilevered 20 feet on each 
side. It cost $2.19 per square foot, ex- 
cluding the roof. Delta frames are box 
beams overlaid with medium-density ply- 
wood, which are 6 inches wide, about 28 
feet long, and tapered from 3 feet at the 
base to 1 foot at the peak. From the 
standard 40-foot A section, a wing beam 
normally cantilevers up to 28 feet, but 
when supported by a post, it may span up 
to 40 feet and extend an additional 6 feet 
beyond the post. 

The prototype building is by no means 
the only possible shape. It could, for ex- 
ample, have been a much longer rectangle, 
or it could have been framed in the shape 
of a circle or a triangle. Vaults and folded 
plates are other roofing possibilities. Delta 
frame bents may be spaced on 12, 16, 20, 
or 24 foot centers, carrying live roof loads 
of 10, 20, 30, or 40 pounds per square foot. 

Manufacturer: Plywood Fabricator Serv- 
ice, Inc., 3500 E. 118th St., Chicago 17. 


INSTANT MORTAR 


A dry mortar packaged in bags, Instant 
Crete is a homogeneous blend of cement, 
sand, lime, waterproofer, bonding chemi- 
cals, plasticity agents, and minute quan- 
tities of other ingredients. Premixing with 
a high-speed mixer called a “cyclo-blender” 
leaves nothing to be added at the site but 
water and, according to the manufacturer, 
makes the mortar easier to butter on and 
insures uniform quality. The standard mix 
for block or brick is offered in white, buff, 
red, black, or natural; other colors or 
mixes for special purposes may be 
blended to order. The least expensive color, 


natural, in the brick-or-block mix, costs 68 
cents for a 94-pound bag, f.o.b. the plant. 

Manufacturer: Instant Crete Corp., 1130 
E. St. Georges Ave., Linden, N. J. 


SQUARE FLUORESCENT 


In General Electric’s newest fluorescent 
lamp a 5-foot are is compressed into a 
panel 1 foot square. This development 
adds yet another shape to the spots, lines, 
and circles of light with which designers 
have been working. The new lamp fits 
many modules, an important consideration 
in offices with flexible ceilings and movable 
partitions, combining, as it does, a mod- 
ular size (115g inches square, 14¢ inches 
deep) with a high light output. GE’s ex- 
perience in glass technology—particularly 
its work on the Power Groove lamp, which 
compresses a 9-foot are into an 8-foot tube 
—led to the manufacturing technique of 
sandwiching the light source between 
separately molded glass plates. In this 
lamp, the diffuser face plate, molded in a 
waffle pattern, conceals the path of the 
arc, while the back plate is a series of 
six loops. The molding technique for this 
glass envelope makes the lamp light in 
weight but strong. The first production 
model, shown here, produces the same 
amount of light from both face and back 
plates. In a second model, to be intro- 
duced later for use in suspended or re- 
cessed luminaires, 80 per cent of the light 
will be diffused through the face and the 
remainder reflected through a special back 
surface. 

Designed to operate at either 80 or 50 
watts, the new lamp produces 4,800 or 
2,900 lumens, respectively, an efficiency of 
60 or 58 lumens per watt. At 80 watts it 
gives 10 per cent more light than four 
conventional 20-watt fluorescent lamps. 
Its rated life is 7,500 hours at both watt- 
ages. The first lamps will be cool white, 
the most popular white fluorescent; de 
luxe white and colors will come later. The 
list price is $6.95. 

Manufacturer: Large Lamp Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 
12. 
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ALUMINUM MASK 


New faces for old is what Kawneer is 
promoting with its Core system, a panel- 
and-grid mask for old building facades, 
particularly store fronts. Core compo- 
nents are stock aluminum moldings ex- 
truded in four basic shapes, any two of 
which lock together (detail, below) to form 
14 sash and mullion components, notched 
to receive glass and panels on two sides. 
Besides the Core components, which dove- 
tail neatly, Kawneer sells adapters which 
fit them into other, non-Kawneer window 
and door frames. A Core facelift costs 
about $100 less than conventional con- 
struction. 

Manufacturer: Kawneer Co., 1105 Front 
St., Niles, Mich. 


MULLIONS 


METALLIC GLASS 


Adding insulation and a quality of depth 
to spandrel glass, American-Saint Gobain 
is now offering a new version of Huetex 
with a polished outside surface and a 
metallic inside surface to reflect heat. 
Ceramic enamel in any of 12 standard 
colors is fused to the inside surface of 
the tempered glass and protected by a 
thin aluminum coating. Several sizes of 
polished Huetex are available, up to 60 by 
96 inches, but only one thickness, %4 inch. 
Manufacturer: American-Saint Gobain 
Corp., 625 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


3-D TILES 


By selecting related patterns and sizes 
from Design-Technics’ collection of ce- 
ramic wall tiles, an architect may design 
a custom wall using material bought by 
the square foot. In addition to fairly bold 
patterns such as the two shown here, 


there are complementary “background” 
tiles in more subdued textures. Any of 
them may be used on exterior or interior 
walls, either in natural clay or glazed 
finishes. Individual units come in several 
sizes, depending on the scale of the design, 
but they are generally based on a 6-inch 
module. Prices run from $3.60 to $7.50 
per square foot. 

Manufacturer: Design-Technics, 7 E. 
53rd St., New York 19. 


PREVIEWS 


> A flame-resistant foam developed to pro- 
tect rocket mechanisms is being tested in 
prefabricated curtain walls and _light- 
weight partitions. Called D-100, it is a 
two-part rigid polyurethane foam, part 
white, part black, which mixes to a 
frothy gray. Once set, the foam may be 
trimmed and shaped with a knife. Dyna- 
Therm Chemical Corp. is experimenting 
with a D-100 fire-stop core for walls which 
would have a two- or four-hour fire rating, 
good insulation and acoustical properties, 
and a long-wearing, weatherproof exterior. 
> A free-flowing white powder, Du Pont’s 
newly developed Baymal colloidal alumina, 
possesses an array of unusual properties, 
some of which suggest building industry 
uses. In one form Baymal is hard enough 
to machine steel or cut glass; in another it 
is an inorganic, high-temperature adhe- 
sive. Its thickening and suspending proper- 
ties make sprayed or brushed coatings a 
commercial possibility, since Baymal’s vis- 
cosity prevents drips and sags. As a 
binder for thin coatings on metals, ceram- 
ies, or glass fabrics, it improves thermal 
stability, upping a firebrick’s heat resis- 
tance by something over 500 degrees, for 
example. Du Pont is producing develop- 
mental quantities of the powder at its 
Belle, W. Va. plant. 

> “Slippery rubber,” an elastomeric mate- 
rial which is_ self-lubricating, may be 
molded or extruded into sliding weather 
stripping for windows, doors, and panels. 
Lubricating rubber without loss of elastic- 
ity is a chemical process which Quantam 
Inc., a Connecticut research laboratory, is 
developing for the U. S. Navy, primarily 
for dynamic seals on rotating shafts and 
other precision mechanisms that must 
operate for long periods of time without 
lubrication. After further development, 
Quantam expects slippery rubber to find 
its way into weather stripping, plumbing 
gaskets, and washers for civilian use. END 


CARLISLE 


Waterproofing Membrane 


Install The 


USE 


Sure-Seal Butyl Rubber 


Here is a brand new material and a 
brand new idea for positive waterproof- 
ing in below grade foundations which 
may or may not be subject to hydrostatic 
pressure. 

Available in various thicknesses to 
meet specific job requirements. Widths 
up to 20’ and maximum lengths re- 
stricted only by weight as it affects han- 
dling facilities. 

Complete information available now. 
Call or write for brochure and samples. 


CARLISLE 
TIRE & RUBBER DIVISJON 


CARLISLE CORPORATION © CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Steel fabricator helps customer 
reduce steel requirement 14° 


Architect: Donald E. Stoll, A.LA., (left) and Robert G. 
Graham, Jr., design engineer for McMurray Structural Steel 
Co., both of Nashville, Tenn. 


These new 16-inch, wide-flange lightweight sections at 31 
Ibs. in A36 Steel were used in lieu of the 16-inch, wide- 
flange sections at 36 Ibs. necessary in A7 Steel. 


with A36 Structurals 


“Dominion Electric Corporation’s new manufactur- 
ing plant in Gallatin, Tennessee represents the South- 
east’s first combination of the advantages of A36 
steel, lightweight sectional structure, and the plastic 
method of design,” says Mr. Donald E. Stoll, archi- 
tect for the project. “‘Plastic design makes the total 
steel area one of working strength.” 

Mr. Robert G. Graham, Jr., design engineer at 
McMurray Structural Steel Company, Inc., fabrica- 
tors of all the steel for the plant, said, “Specifying 
A36 Steel for our beams reduced our structural steel 
requirements by six tons and cut approximately 
$1,500 from our costs. Structural steel in this project 
consists of 36 tons of beams and 10 tons of structural 
grade pipe, used as columns. In addition, there are 
85 tons of bar joist purlins made of A7 Steel. These 
were not available in A36 at the time we started 
work, but if they nad been, they would have saved 
us even more. We used 36 tons of A36 beams and 
we would have needed 42 tons of A7 for the job—a 
saving of 14% on the beams.” 

All the steel, including the new weight-saving 
structural shapes recently introduced, was supplied 
by the Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, United 
States Steel. A36 Steel with its higher yield point of 
36,000 psi, costs very little more than A7 Steel. 

The plastic concept of design, so important on this 
project, is based on the ultimate load capacity rather 
than on initial yielding. Mr. Stoll said, “It is being 
used extensively where sound, economical steel de- 
sign is the objective.”” Mr. Graham also estimated 
that the plastic concept resulted in a 50% saving of 
design time on this project. For more information, 
write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. USS is a registered trademark. 


United States Steel Corporation « Columbia-Geneva 
Steel Division « National Tube Division e Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Division « United States Steel Supply 
Division « United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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New plant of Dominion Electric Corporation, Gallatin, Tennessee, under construction by General Builders Corporation, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Higher strength USS A36 Steel Beams saved 6 tons of steel. Note simplicity of design. 


This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 
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Another fine specification 
for 


PLASTER-WELD 


Luxurious SO story 


IMPERIAL HOUSE 


New York’s largest post-war apartment building 


Here, at Imperial House, Emery Roth & Sons_ specified Plaster- 
Weld to bond finish plaster over all exposed concrete construction- 
slab ceilings, columns and beams. 


a flexible film, plastering began, with Plaster-Weld creating a 
permanent bond between plaster and concrete. By eliminating 
rubbing and grinding of exposed concrete, Plaster-Weld helped 
provide a deluxe plaster finish at extremely low cost. 


In case you haven't heard, Plaster-Weld is the amazingly versatile 
job-proven liquid bonding agent which bonds plaster to concrete 
. . or any sound surface . . . for as little as 2c per square foot. 


For complete technical information, see Sweet's, or write us 
direct. Address Box 5938-B, Larsen Products Corporation, Be- 
thesda 14, Md. 


LARSEN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
LARSEN... FIRST... WITH THE FINEST IN BONDING AGENTS 


DESIGNED FOR ARCHITECTS 


Whatever the architectural specifications, the slim-trim distinctive 
design of Stripline extruded aluminum slot-type diffusers blends in 
perfectly with the general decor. Stripline with separate plaster 
frames and removable cores eliminates screwholes, leaves the 
decorative surface unmarred. Installation is simple...no tools 
required. 


Stripline is INCONSPICUOUS .... PRACTICAL, can be located any- 
where to suit the interior designer's preference...in walls... 
ceilings... coves... moulds... window sills. Stripline is supplied 
as a continuous decorative unit, or in sections, to meet any require- 
ments of interior treatment or airflow. 


ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 


Unlike side wall grilles and air discharge slots, Stripline diffusers in- 
corporate the exclusive Agitair diffusing vanes. These built-in diffusing 
vanes produce extremely high turbulence and aspiration... achieve 
rapid temperature equalization...insure the distribution of tempered 
air unvaried over a predetermined area without any noticeable air motion. 


For more information write for technical catalog ES-105 


OBEVICES INC. 


185 MADISON AVENUE «¢ NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR 
AIR DISTRIBUTION ¢ AIR CLEANING «© AIR EXHAUST 
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Now... extra-heavy American 
and lower 


for design versatility 


IN THIN-SHELL 
HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOID 
ROOF, SAVES 6 DAYS’ 
CONSTRUCTION TIME. 


The thin-shell roof of the new 
library at Hunter College consists 
of six 60-ft. square inverted con- 
crete umbrellas. They are joined 
at the edges to form a roof 120 
ft. wide by 180 ft. long. Each 
umbrella is divided into four hy- 
perbolic-paraboloidal quadrants. 


Steel reinforcement for the “‘in- 
side-out’”” umbrellas was pro- 
vided by USS American Struc- 
tural Welded Wire Fabric. Each 
umbrella used twelve 31’ x 104’ 
Welded Wire Fabric mats. 


Installation was easily and 
speedily made by a small crew. 
When the concrete work was 
completed it was found that the 
use of pre-fabricated steel fabric 
had actually saved labor and 
material . . . and construction 
time had been cut by six days! 
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Structural Welded Wire Fabric 
cost concrete reinforcement 


IN THIN FLAT-PLATE 
FLOOR SLABS, 


SAVES 15 WORKING DAYS 

This handsome 12-story apartment build- 
ing at 209-223 East 53rd Street in New 
York City was the first to be constructed 
with heavy welded wire fabric for rein- 
forcement of thin flat-plate concrete floor 
slabs. Flat slab floor framing was selected 
because: (1) the thin (54 ”) flat-plate slab 
with its smooth surfaces unbroken by 
offsets for beams and girders, offers more 
ceiling height, and (2) it permits flexibility 
of partitioning and trims plastering and 
decorating costs. 


Structural Welded Wire Fabric was se- 
lected to reinforce the slabs because the 
machine prefabrication of high yield 
strength steel wires offered: (1) Reduction 
in time and cost of handling 10’ x 20’ pre- 
fabricated wire fabric mats as opposed to 
placing and tying individual reinforcing 
members—a Savings of 14% days to 2 days 
per 140’ x 60’ floors . . . and with fewer 
lathers. (2) Assurance that steel will be 
placed where required. (3) Positive me- 
chanical anchorage in the concrete to 
assure crack control. USS American Struc- 
tural Welded Wire Fabric is prefabricated 
with greater accuracy than can normally 
be relied upon in field work. This assures 
correct placement and distribution of the 
steel. The wires are drawn to the very 
close tolerance of plus or minus 0.003”. 


The new high tensile strength (75,000 psi 
minimum) and high yield strength (60,000 
psi minimum) of USS American Struc- 
tural Welded Wire Fabric permitted a 
higher working stress for fabric than would 
have been allowed by the building laws 
of the City of New York for hot-rolled bars. 
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See next page... American Steel and Wire 
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Here’s why job-tailored ss) American 


Structural Welded Wire Fabric is 
your best concrete reinforcement 


You can now get USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric with 2” diameter wires spaced as close 
as 2” on centers in both directions! These new areas of steel, plus the many time-tested advantages of 
Welded Wire Fabric, make it the best structural reinforcement for all types of construction. 


1. USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric is made from cold-drawn high tensile steel wire. This 
wire is carefully produced to conform to the requirements of ASTM Specifications A82-58T. The mini- 
mum tensile strength is 75,000 psi and the minimum yield, as defined in the specifications, is 80% of 
the tensile or 60,000 psi. Actually, the cold drawn steel wire has no yield point in the conventional sense 
of plastic stretch at a constant load. Yield occurs gradually with increasing load beyond the 60,000 psi 
minimum. This physical advantage of cold-drawn wire makes it the ideal concrete reinforcement. 

2. USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric is completely machine prefabricated by electrically 
welding all intersections to conform to ASTM specifications. This high-strength connection assures 
positive mechanical anchorage in the concrete. 

3. USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric is prefabricated with greater accuracy than can nor- 
mally be relied upon in field work. The wires may not vary more than 4” center-to-center than the 
specified spacings. This assures correct placement and distribution of the steel. Wires are drawn to 
the very close tolerance of plus or minus 0.003”. 

4. USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric requires very little on-the-job tying. Large prefabri- 
cated sheets are shipped to the job and placed as a unit. This eliminates thousands of ties and results 
in important savings. 

For more information on the advantages and applications of American Structural Welded Wire Fabric, 
get in touch with our nearest Sales Office or contact American Steel and Wire, Dept. 1176, 614 Superior 
Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


USS and American are registered trademarks 


American Steel and Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Stee! Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, Fairfield, Ala., Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 
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height of ceiling support members by 


Swing Mounting Bracket is preset for 
adjusting single screw. 


Ins 


on Trotter 


NEW SHALLOW 
MODELS WITH 
CBM/ETL BALLASTS, 


SEPARATELY FUSE 


Release SMB by tripping clip from 


inside troffer. 


It's ready to hook over 


Adjust screw to draw up troffer trim 
flush with ceiling. The job is done! 


mounting 
brackets 


New Guth Troffers feature Swing Mounting Brackets to simplify installa- 


.plus a complete variety to fit most every specification requirement! 


tion.. 


New 434” shallow models come in 2’ and 4’ widths. Other units in 6” 


and 8’ lengths. Almost any bottom you can 


4’ 
name — including GrateLite Louver Diffuser** and Prismoid GrateLite?. 


Adaptable to nearly every type of ceiling suspension system. 


and 12” widths.. 


*These savings do not include wiring and final connections and are based on installa- 


tion in a plaster or concealed suspension system. 


1902 


BOX 7079, ST. LOUIS 77, MO. 


since 


LIGHT inG 


ASK FOR GUTH SMB TROFFER BULLETINS! 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 2615 wasHincrTon Bio. 


s. Pat. No. 2.904.673 


CAN. PAT. NO, 536,245 


** @u.s. pat. No. 2,745,001 
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The only completely integrated remote drapery control sys- 
tem, The Electric Traverse Rod affords effortless, completely 
electric remote control drapery positioning. 

It will individually or collectively control the movement of 
any number of draperies from distances up to 250 feet. 

Offering untold design possibilities, The Electric Traverse 
Rod stimulates the imagination wherever and whenever con- 
ventional traverse rods have been used — at glass areas, as 
room dividers, for light and heat control, at permanent pro- 
jection screens. Here in one neat compact package is the long- 
sought answer to automatic drapery control. Attractive (pol- 
ished anodized extruded aluminum in gold or platinum or 
white baked enamel) and so functional, The Electric Traverse 
Rod combines strength, durability and convenience for the 
first time. 

Consider The Electric Traverse Rod in your 
future plans. It will attest to your good taste. 


See Us In Sweet's 


You'll find descriptive material including sug- 
gested specifications on The Electric Traverse 
Rod in the 1961 Sweet's Architectural File — 
section 19f Ke... 


oe MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
610 Wellington Avenue Cranston, Rhode Island 


Please send me the items checked below: 
> Electric Traverse Rod 16 page Catalog Oo > 
4 Color Card Oe 
Sample Section of Track Assembly oO 
e Complete 80 page Kenney Catalog Ele 
a e 
@ NAME 
@ FIRM 
ADDRESS e 
ZONE....... STATE ° 
e 
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how to 


control temperatures 
with gas unit heaters 


@s-0| Free from Reznor: “Commercial and Indus- 
2! trial Uses of Direct Gas-Fired Unit Heaters”, 
xa) fourth in Reznor’s new series of Heating Hand- 
===! books, contains valuable information on how to 
choose the right heater to achieve and maintain desired 
temperatures in a wide variety of applications. 

Reznor manufactures four heater series, each of which 
has a different control arrangement regulating the length 
of heating cycle and fluctuation from room temperature 
setting. Your choice depends upon the degree of comfort 
desired for the specific job. 

Choose from: the Reznor Standard and Deluxe series, 
with controls designed for use in warehouses, storerooms 


July 1961 


and manufacturing plants; the Reznor Unitemp series, 
with sensitive low-voltage controls, for offices and restau- 
rants; and the Reznor Flexitemp series, with low-voltage 
controls and automatically operated two-speed fan, for 
banks, libraries, and finer offices. Each series features 
eleven sizes. You may specify either propeller or cen- 
trifugal fan. 

To guide you in your specifications, send for your 
copy of the latest Reznor Heating Handbook, published 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of gas unit heaters. 
Just mail the coupon below, or contact your nearby 
Reznor distributor. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Heaters-Unit’. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. AF-7, Mercer, Pennsylvania 

Send me a copy of “Commercial and Industrial Uses 
of Direct Gas-Fired Unit Heaters.’ 

name title 
company 

address 


city state 
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Ty Balanced have 
Finger guard! 


Extending from top to bottom on the door frame meeting the heel of the door leaf, this finger 
guard forms a solid seal for the door, yet depresses easily to prevent injury to fingers. 


Soy The ROTO-SWING Safety Balanced Door solves most door . 
. ee closing problems caused by wind and stack drafts. Now it is 
— also the safest balanced door because of its new vinyl finger 
tq guard. The door can’t pinch, mash or injure fingers caught 
2 at the heel of the door. 
Its balanced action—pivoting around a point about one-third 
er a out on the door leaf instead of at the hinge edge—tends to * 
lea neutralize wind forces. Wind pressure works with part of the ¥ 
a4 leaf and against part of the leaf on opening or closing the . 


door. Yet it operates at a normal touch to customers. 


1 
4 Stop locking out reduce loss of heat 
customers on on cold 
A windy days windy days 
eee 
throw away those » cut cooling costs 
‘use other on hot 
door”’ signs windy days 


Available in extruded aluminum, tempered glass, steel, or wood doors. 


Manufacturer of 
Sefety Belonced Doors 
Matic Autometice Entrances 
conventional swing doors and 
Complete aluminum entrances 
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Editorial 


Want to be Rockefeller? 


It is always a shame when new ideas stop short of their promise, when a 
new beginning turns out to be the end. Rockefeller Center is a case in point. 
In the thirties when it was built it promised the beginning of a new urban 
world. But a quarter-century has passed and Rockefeller Center has never 
again been equaled, let alone surpassed. 

Basically Rockefeller Center was and is an idea in the use of city land— 
the superblock. This lets the towers be pulled back, many of them, from the 
street line. It lets them go straight up, well separated, without excessive 
shading. It leaves pleasant open ground space, and terrace space, for people 
to enjoy. It lets vehicular traffic and pedestrian traffic be sorted out on 
different levels above or below ground. It has been sound economically all 
the way. All this is so well-known that repetition should be superfluous— 
as it is not. 

For Rockefeller Center remains distressingly unique. A quarter-century 
later, not one of the vaunted new “urban renewal” projects, not even Phila- 
delphia’s Penn Center, holds a candle to Rockefeller Center, as urban 
architecture, as urban living, or as an urban place. And in New York even a 
fractional Rockefeller Center is a rare event. The new Chase Manhattan 
Bank Building, shown extensively in this issue of FORUM, is such an event, 
but then a Rockefeller—David—heads it. Other builders when asked why 
they produce nothing nearly so good reply that “they are not Rockefellers.” 
That is correct: but why are they not? They would not have to start rich. 

The production of a Rockefeller Center demands nothing unusual except 
two steps. One demand is the assembly, jointly with others if not individ- 
ually, of a comprehensive plot of land; the other demand is a comprehensive 
plan. As things have turned out, large numbers of parcels used in our 
cities by speculative builders lie adjacent to one another anyhow, but have 
been used in the same stale old nineteenth-century way. If the builders had 
joined together and made up superblocks, they could have been Rockefellers. 
Besides becoming rich they could have done their cities a favor, and made 
names for themselves that people would like to remember. 


The tax on building 


Although the present federal tax law with its favorable treatment of build- 
ing depreciation does not encourage the construction of top-quality buildings 
like Chase Manhattan, it does stimulate building investment. For this reason 
alone the present law should stand, despite the current efforts of the admin- 
istration to remove its depreciation provisions. 

Admittedly, the present law has sired much of the cheap speculative 
office building which is choking Manhattan Island and some other down- 
town areas and it has accelerated the wheeling and dealing of developers 
who are getting rich quick on this kind of activity, but it has also sired 
throughout the country the construction of much badly needed medium-rent 
apartment construction which could not otherwise have been built. To re- 
remove this stimulus, as the administration proposes, would be a mistake. 

What the administration proposes is to replace the present 25 per cent 
(maximum) capital gain tax on the sale of depreciable real estate with the 


continued on page 65 
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NEW ...FROM McKINNEY...A hinge 
so slim, trim and clean-looking that it 
nearly hides itself. Acclaimed by arch- 
itects to be the most beautiful design on 
the market. Available in popular sizes, 

5 finishes. For further information, write: 


McKINNEY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
iS Pittsburgh 33, Pennsylvania e In Canada: 
ae McKinney-Skillcraft Ltd., Toronto 3, Ontario 
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Editorial 


continued 


straight income tax, which runs as high as 52 per cent for corporations and 
91 per cent for individuals. As Economist Miles Colean explains in detail 
elsewhere in this issue, this proposal would surely discourage investment in 
new construction and would adversely affect the quality and maintenance of 
much of that which is built. Moreover, it seems likely that income-tax 
revenue would be reduced rather than increased as a result of this proposal, 
for the suggested change in the tax law would discourage new construction 
sufficiently to offset and even exceed the $200 million potential gain in 
revenue which the administration claims for its proposal. 

It is true that another proposed change would mildly stimulate some 
modernization and expansion of private plants and equipment, by granting 
an investment tax incentive in the form of tax credit. However, this proposal 
is limited to nonresidential buildings; and, in addition, it is likely to affect 
the replacement of equipment more strongly than the replacement of 
buildings. 

In short, the administration’s tax proposals—in the balance—would do 
more harm to the building industry than good. And a great many groups 
affected by building activity would suffer, including towns and cities clamor- 
ing for renewal, as well as citizens looking for apartments to rent. The 
building industry is only just beginning to pull the economy out of a reces- 
sion; at this time it needs help in its efforts, rather than hindrance. Despite 
their shortcomings, the present tax laws relative to building should stand. 


In the Forum Thirty pages in this issue (66 to 95) 
are devoted to the new Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank skyscraper in New York. The 
aim is a truly rounded story. Virtually 
every member of the editorial staff has 
been engaged on it during recent 
months, interviewing dozens of people 
from President Rockefeller down. 
ForuM believes strongly the 
rounded “case study” and has used it 
again and again—on the General Mo- 
tors Technical Center, Seagram Build- 
ing, Lever House, Alcoa Building, and 
Mile-High, to name a few. Thorough 
analysis of one architectural achieve- 
ment can outweigh a dozen articles of 
opinion on trends in architecture. 
Pages 86 to 87 have a special bearing 
—they deal with the investment rea- 
soning behind Chase. Among magazines 


that cover architecture FORUM stands 
alone in reporting the business think- 
ing of the specific building client, all 
the way. All too often the title “eco- 
nomics” is conferred on discussions re- 
lating only to building costs. Important 
as these are, they form but one factor 
in the comprehensive problem of eco- 
nomic feasibility, manipulation, and 
profit. Those architects who fear that 
such economic knowledge might poison 
their art are free to skip it—there is 
plenty of design discussion for them in 
the story (pages 72 to 85). Yet they 
risk losing future jobs to such as Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, the architect- 
engineers of Chase, who have learned 
that knowledge of investment essen- 
tials really opens big doors of architec- 
tural opportunity. 


Today’s well-known names in architec- 
ture: Wurster, Belluschi, Harrison, 
Bunshaft, Saarinen, Abramovitz, 
Gruen, Johnson, Harwell Harris, and 
dozens of others—to pick at random— 
were all unknown ambitious young men 
20 years ago. They were starting a 
“modern movement” in architecture. 
FORUM’s happy lot was to help all of 
them, and start most of them, toward 
recognition by showing their youthful 
works to a nonexpectant world. Within 


Coming in August 
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the last decade ForuM has been issuing 
“young men’s issues” every five years 
starting in 1951; out of these have 
come still newer names such as War- 
necke, Franzen, Barnes, Weese, Ru- 
dolph, Lundy. 

The August issue rings a change— 
as a “new talent” issue it presents new 
names young or not; moreover it tells 
about engineers and builders as well as 
architects. May the next 20 years prove 
them as good as the others! 
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THE CHASE 
portrait of a giant 


A 30-page report on the biggest office building in 
Manhattan in 25 years: 


The key role it plays in downtown renewal pace 69 


Its pace-setting plaza and public spaces PAGE 70 
Planning of its big-columned tower PAGE 74 
Its offices, art, details, special areas PAGE 76 
The economics behind its design concept PAGE 86 
Technology: from footings to cooling tower pace 88 
Its significance on the American scene PAGE 94 


Rising 60 steel-ribbed stories out of the dark canyons of the financial 
district, the great glass and aluminum slab of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank stood uncannily singled out by the early morning sun last month 
against the fabled sky line of downtown New York. Just open for 
business, it was, at 813 feet, the sixth tallest building in the city (and 
the world) ; at 2,239,530 square feet of gross floor area, the biggest 
commercial structure completed in more than 25 years, and the largest 
banking operation ever assembled under one roof; at $138 million, the 
largest total investment in a building of its type. It was also, detail 
for detail, in over-all quality as well as outright size, one of the most 
remarkable planning, architectural, and engineering accomplishments 
of recent years. 

While its neighbors still outreached each other in earlier aspirations 
to the sky—the spire of 40 Wall Street to the south pointing 927 feet 
(right in photo), Cities Service soaring 950 feet (left), and the grand 
old Woolworth tower still holding its own to the north—the big, broad- 
shouldered Chase stated crisply the mood and abilities of a newer age. 
It was not so much a cathedral of money as a powerful and superbly 
equipped machine for handling it. The tower was rooted down, as sym- 
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bolically solid as an earlier Wall Street had been shaky, 
through four huge working basements to a bank vault 
nearly the size of a football field, where sacks of cash 
were handled on power trucks and clerks clipped and 
sorted a sizable fraction of the nation’s securities—some 
$35 billion worth. 

It was just above ground, however, that the new Chase 
building pointed most emphatically to new architectural 
thinking. At the geographical center of the world’s most 
congested market place—where land was worth up to $10 
million an acre—it was opening up no less than 70 per 
cent of its 214-acre site to a civic plaza where the subway 
crowd could look up to trees and sky. Even though 
Chase’s old buildings would not be fully replaced by the 
plaza until 1963, the indicators of real estate already 
pointed toward it as a magnet at least equal to that of 
the shiny new tower itself. The center of the financial 
district was subtly shifting a few hundred yards from its 
historic location around No. 1 Wall Street and the New 
York Stock Exchange to a newly minted address: No. 1 
Chase Manhattan Plaza. 


Catalyst for downtown renewal 


No less striking was the effect Chase and its leaders 
were exerting on downtown as a whole. Chase’s decision 
to stay home, instead of joining the uptown Park Avenue 
parade, set off a chain of new buildings and remodelings, 
a game of musical chairs as fascinating to follow as it is 
helpful to the long-term strength of the financial com- 
munity (see map, page 86). At the same time Chase has 
been doing much to insure its own investment. The deci- 
sion to build was made in 1955. By early 1956 David 
Rockefeller, then executive vice president in charge of 
the project, took a second look at the fringe of run-down 
lofts, markets, and piers that surround Wall Street’s 
towering core. Before long, the energetic youngest son of 
John D. Jr. rallied downtown business leaders together 
in a new Downtown—Lower Manhattan Assn. With David 
as its chairman, the group formed subcommittees, hired 
experts, issued reports, and actually began working in 
earnest with city agencies. 

Today DLMA is busily promoting a program that 
includes (see map): extending zoning to the whole area 
to sort out conflicting uses; pushing the Lower Manhat- 
tan Expressway to link east- and west-side highways into 
an outer traffic loop; finishing the widening of Water 
Street and extending it to other streets to form an inner 
loop; redeveloping old areas for new Title I middle-in- 
come housing to give downtown some sort of balanced, 
round-the-clock population: studying the travel patterns 
of 400,000 downtown workers in hopes of staggering 


Chase’s big tower, seen from the northwest with Brooklyn in the 
background, is framed by the spires of Cities Service (left) and 
40 Wall Street. Proposed redevelopment areas that Chase and its 
president have helped spark are shown in map (right). 
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SAM FALK 


President Rockefeller (left) in Chairman Champion's office. 
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A glimpse of the tower's other end, down William Street. 
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PETER BLAKE 


Hawthorn trees rising from the completed northwest plaza set off the precise geometry of the tower’s glass and aluminum skin. 


working hours to relieve the transit crush: planning re- 
newal of a 29-acre area on the West Side as a $100 
million office-industrial-market complex. The latest and 
most ambitious undertaking, with the Port of New York 
Authority, is a scheme for converting 13 acres on the 
East River into a huge World Trade Center combining 
new office and retail space, a new home for the New York 
Stock Exchange, and a 72-story trade mart topped by a 
350-room hotel. 


A plaza setting for a tower 


If and as these projects take form, they will have 
before them at least one example of the scale that the 
new urban planning seems to demand: Chase Manhattan 
itself. The Chase is virtually the first commercial “super- 
block” in New York since John D. Jr. put together 
Rockefeller Center uptown in the early thirties. Though 
not so large in area, Chase goes its predecessor one better 
in linking two major buildings, the old and new Chase 
headquarters, across a sizable pedestrian space by ac- 
tually closing off a city-owned street (Rockefeller Center 
kept the old streets and actually added one). To be sure, 
the two blocks thus combined were not large by New 
York standards, and the names of Rockefeller and Chase 
doubtless lent weight to Architects Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill’s proposal when it was presented for city ap- 
proval. But the principle can, and probably will, be used 
again: in return for getting one block of the intervening 
Cedar Street to incorporate into its plan, Chase and SOM 
agreed to ease traffic flow around the superblock by ceding 
to the city a 15-foot strip on three sides (8 feet on the 
fourth, to eliminate a jog and line up with the Chase’s 
old headquarters). Chase also agreed to reroute existing 
utilities at its own expense, and to pay the city $100,000 
to boot. Part of the bargain was that Chemical Bank 
New York Trust, which has bought the main old Chase 
building and is now remodeling it for its own new head 
offices, would arcade its entrance side along Pine Street 
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to allow the new setback sidewalk to continue through. 
Unlike most older civic plazas, which flow directly off 
the street, Chase’s is raised and parapeted; as the land 
slopes away to the northeast corner of the site, its 
height increases to 20 feet above sidewalk, allowing head- 
room for a direct pedestrian entrance to the bank’s con- 
course level on the east, a truck entrance to a service 
basement on the north, and air intake and exhaust 
louvers for basement working areas around the black, 
polished-granite base. Some have criticized the plaza as 
a one-story “building” which does not fully open up the 
area to the man in the street. Others, however, are 
happy to wander underneath the newly planted hawthorn 
trees, slightly removed above the scramble in the canyon- 
like streets. At any rate, the main south plaza, which 
will see the sun when Chase’s collection of old buildings 
comes down, is nearly at sidewalk level, its terrace 
broadly linked to the city by a shallow set of steps. 
Others beside Chemical Bank are dressing up to wel- 
come this new piece of open space downtown, Manufac- 
turers Trust has already remodeled its headquarters 
(bottom left in photo, right), and in the lower floors of 
the 40 Wall Street tower next door, Hanover Bank is 
now face-lifting a new home across from the plaza. 


HEAD OFFICE, CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, ARCHITECT-ENGINEER: Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill; J. Walter Severinghaus (partner in 
charge), Gordon Bunshajt (partner in charge of desian), Allan 
Labie (project manager), Jacques E. Guiton (project desiqner), 
Reinhard M. Bischoff (project supervisor). CONSULTANTS: Moran, 
Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge (foundations) ; We iskopf & Pickworth 
(structural) ; Jaros, Baum & Bolles (mechanical and plumbing); 
Meyer, Strong & Jones (electrical and clevators) ; Howard L. Post 
(kitchen); Bolt, Beranck §& Newman (acoustical), INTERIOR DESIGN 
AND FURNISHINGS: Skidmore, Owings §& Merrill, Davis B. Allen 
(chicf desiqner); Ward Bennett (consultant on furniture and 
furnishings); Chermayeff & Geismar Associates (consultants on 
graphics). GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Turner Construction Co, PFOUNDA- 
TIONS CONTRACTOR: The Foundation Co., George M. Brewster and 
Son, Inc. and Joseph Micle Construction Co. Ine. (joint venture). 


STREET 


RAMP DN 


CONCOURSE 
¥ FUTURE 
BRANCH BANK — 
POOL 


Floor plans o/ the plaza (top) and concourse levels show the main 
publie arcas as they will be on completion. Dotted line indicates 
old curb line before Chase ceded traffic room around its superblock. 
Model photo (below) shows the final scheme, with the old building 
squared off, the new main plaza overlooking a circular pool, 
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THE CHASE 


Main lobby will face the main plaza through the glass wall at left. 


Public spaces on three levels 


Once inside the building, a visitor to the Chase is likely 
to find himself on one of two entrance floors: in the con- 
course (below) located under the plaza and entered di- 
rectly from one of the three surrounding streets, or in 
the main lobby (above) which is at plaza level. 

From these two floors it is possible to reach all the 
banking areas most frequently used by the public: from 
the concourse one enters the branch bank used for ordi- 
nary transactions. (At present, this branch bank is 
located in what eventually will be an 800-seat auditorium; 
when the plaza is completed, in 1963, the branch bank 
will be in its permanent quarters, just beyond the glass 
walls seen at left, below.) From the main lobby, one can 
reach the mezzanine (above) with its desks of loan offi- 
cers for the New York-New England area. 

While the concourse is the busiest and most useful 


Moving stairs ascend to a cantilevered officers’ mezzanine at rear. 


public area (because of its three street entrances and two 
entrances from subways), the 30-foot-tall main lobby at 
plaza level is the most impressive. Like all glass rooms, 
this one is visually bounded by surrounding structures 
and objects far beyond the line of the glass: to the north 
is the massive limestone and sandstone facade of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, built in 1924 by Architects York & 
Sawyer in the manner of the Palazzo Riccardi in Florence 
(opposite); to the east and west are less-distinguished, 
but equally solid masses of brick and stone; and to the 
south will be the larger part of the plaza itself, with its 
trees, benches, and a large sculpture not yet chosen. To 
Chase’s lightheaded bankers, seemingly afloat in space on 
their cantilevered mezzanine, the stones of Florence 
(once or twice removed) should be a sobering reminder 
of the dignified traditions of their trade. 


Concourse level, below the main lobby: the branch bank, now locatcd in meeting room at far end, will be seen through the glass at left. 
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THE CHASE 


Tower for the future 


How Chase's office floors were planned—and why—may 
change a lot of conventional thinking. 

The Chase tower differs from most others in three 
respects: first, it has no interior columns (except near 
the two ends of each floor); second, its 30,000-square- 
foot plan is not symmetrical about the core; and, finally, 
it was planned to serve future needs based, in large part, 
on guesswork. “We have no idea what kind of machines 
we will be using in ten years,” said the bankers, and they 
really were trying to be helpful. 

SOM believed that putting the 2-foot, 10-inch by 4- 
foot, 11-inch columns not inside the skin of the building, 
and burying the interior supports in the elevator and 
service core, would produce a much more flexible space, 
and add considerably to the usable floor area. To prove 
their point, the architects prepared a conventional floor 
plan with interior columns set in small, economical bays, 
then compared this with the outside-column plan. Con- 
clusion: the conventional scheme had room for 6 per 
cent fewer desks—but its shorter spans cost 5 per cent 
less than the deep girders required by the long-span, 
outside-column scheme. Chase decided to buy the latter. 

Making the spans unequal about the service and ele- 
vator core produced office-pool spaces 40 feet deep along 
the south side of the tower, shallower spaces 30 feet 
deep for small] offices (or smaller pool areas) along the 
north—another gain in flexibility. The partition and 
window module is 4 feet, 10 inches. 

SOM used a detailed scale model to lay out every 
office floor (see right), consulted with Chase department 
heads on the placement of every interior partition, desk, 
file cabinet, business machine. Even so, the current use 
of some office areas is very different from that originally 
envisaged; total flexibility began to pay off even before 
the tower was up. 


Typical pool space shows SOM-designed desks in modular (4-foot, 10-inch) widths. Partitions are translucent glass in aluminum. 
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THE CHASE 


Artful offices for bankers 


Here is one of the startling statistics in the Chase: 
with 7,500 employees in 1.2 million square feet of space, 
there are only 150 private offices. Some of these are very 
private indeed, as befits the heads of a gigantic banking 
corporation. The top—almost philosophical—peaks of in- 
fluence are on the 17th floor. Here, among works of art 
worth a considerable fortune, sit the moguls, supplied 
with courtly guards, express elevators to the executive 
dining room and the street level, a private barbershop, and 
a board room with 60 chairs, a single, vast table, and one 
Soulage painting almost 5 feet square on the end wall. 

There are bigger works of art on this floor, if not 
bigger tables. When David Rockefeller—sometimes called 
“Mr. David’’—lunges out of the express-elevator land- 
ing (above), headed for his office (right, below) in a 
hurry to pick up notes for a board meeting at the other 
end of the corridor, he first passes a large primitive 
carved West African bird in the hall (right, above— 
wags among the high officers sometimes describe the bird 
as an old Chase director, preserved). Then, inside Rocke- 
feller’s office, there is the Okada canvas and other im- 
pressive works of art. Before Rockefeller reaches his desk 
he marches off the carpet onto an exquisite teak floor— 
the power and position of the three top men on the 17th 
floor is so apparent as not to require titles on doors or 
wall-to-wall carpeting on floors. 

Rockefeller’s office was furnished as an extension of 
his personality, the designers say. The paintings were 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


Office of the president, Pavid Rockefeller, includes a spacious 
work and conference area (right), a private washroom (a Cézanne 
lithograph hangs on the washroom wall), and a private reception 
area (plan, above). It is more than matched by that of the chair- 
man of the board, George Champion, who has more space and a 
corner of the building (Champion also has more traditional furni- 


ture). As artful as the offices is the executive corridor (above). 
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selected from his own collection. Offices of the 135 vice 
presidents, senior vice presidents, and executive vice 
presidents are also contrived to compliment the occu- 
pants’ business specialities and hobbies within the gen- 
eral Chase taste. (How this intricate operation was per- 
formed is told on page 80.) Not all the furniture in the 
high executive areas is contemporary, although there are 
no ancient fireplaces, such as sometimes have been de- 
manded in other air-conditioned modern eyries like Lever 
House and the UN Secretariat. In the office of Board 
Chairman George Champion, however, is a_ beautiful 
eighteenth-century Hunt table—his desk; and the chairs 
around his conference table are Queen Anne, in rosewood. 

More typical offices, private or shared, on other floors 
of the bank are shown at left. Officers were allowed to 
pick from five different furniture arrangements for the 
private rooms, but the finishes in a range of 60 vari- 
eties considerably widened this choice. The senior vice 
president concerned with the bank’s African affairs occu- 
pies an office (left, below) with an antique tribal weaving 
from West Africa on display. Also in this office is an old 
horn, not shown, made from an elephant’s tusk. 

Art is served at Chase in another way, exemplified by 
the board room (right). The palette in the Soulage on 
the end wall governed the subtle color scheme of both 
walls and furniture, inviting the artist’s talent into the 
room. Compared with most modern office buildings of the 
first rank, Chase has colors more muted, more intricate, 
and, on the whole, warmer. 

Typical of the scientific zeal with which the interiors 
are designed is the high level of electric lighting. All of 
the standard office space has 85 foot-candles at desk 
height. The ceiling fixtures are fluorescent, diffused 
through acrylic plastic lenses. This tremendous over-all 
light flux inside the building serves in another way as 
well. It cuts contrast between inside lighting and outside 
daylight at the big glass wall, so that apparent sky glare 
is not brutal. The other control on glare is vertical blinds 
installed in all windows. 

Typical of the thoroughness with which the Chase 
Bank moved into the modern mood was its complete 
change-over in furniture. In a sweeping gesture the bank 
made a gift to 44 institutions of 100,000 pieces of fur- 
nishings from its old headquarters. Columbia University, 
which got the bulk, gratefully undertook the moving job, 
then had to construct a huge shed on its campus, 200 
feet long and 26 feet wide, to shelter its bonanza (valued 
at $407,000) until all the pieces could be sorted out and 
moved into place in their new academic role. Total cost 
of the new furniture in the new Chase headquarters is 
estimated at $18 million plus, including banking equip- 
ment and interior finishing such as partitions, paintings, 
flooring, and carpeting. 


Executive offices areas: left, above—a typical waiting room with 
shared office space in background. Left, below—the private office 
of a senior vice president concerned with the bank’s African 


affairs; appropriately, an African weaving hangs behind his desk. 


Old ship’s figurehead welcomes directors to the 17th-floor loung¢ 
where they gather before entering the board room (below). 
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Desk furniture 
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Primitive art 


Advanced art 


The warehouse on the 30th floor 
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Programmed art... 


The perfection of the interiors which Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill put into office buildings is like a wire drawn 
finer and finer with each effort, each new building. In 
the pulling for perfection at Chase Manhattan, SOM’s 
interior leader, Davis Allen, had the assistance of an 
outside interiors and furniture expert, Ward Bennett, a 
zestful designer who frequently disguises the zest with 
a very worried look. Or maybe it is just what he has been 
through lately. 

Bennett began his task as a part-time consultant to 
SOM helping to fill in some of the perfect rectangles 
produced in the SOM drafting room, but he was soon 
drawn into the finishing as well as the furnishing of some 
of the interiors. And finally, it was he who was handed 
the task of providing art and artifacts for the 139 execu- 
tive offices. 

Early in the process of planning, Chase had set up an 
art-selection board, including such experts as Alfred 
Barr and James J. Sweeney; David Rockefeller (its 
chairman) gave it a $500,000 budget. This group 
selected and commissioned works of museum caliber for 
the public spaces. But Rockefeller also wanted individual 
offices to hold the same intense, elevated taste, if in a 
more modest way—and to please and identify their oc- 
cupants as well, helping to break down the institutional 
similarity of the surroundings. 

Bennett (and his assistants) interviewed every execu- 
tive, some several times, and then began accumulating art 
and things. Before long, the designer had ranged through 
Europe, and he and SOM had designed a very elegant 
set of desk accouterments to be made by such craftsmen 
as Gucci in Italy and Hermés in Paris. His tastes in art 
are anything but bigoted; on display are Audubon prints 
and Picasso sketches, modern sculpture and ancient locks. 
When an officer retires, his set of objects will be offered 
to a museum. 

The job is not yet finished. In a large, carefully 
guarded space on the 30th floor of the building is a 
rich veld of art and objects through which Bennett, like 
a hunter on safari, is still guiding vice presidents. (The 
officers can choose, for example, from among 20 different 
ash trays, all designed by Bennett.) Evidence that the 
bank is highly satisfied with Bennett’s abilities lies not 
only in the large quantity of Bennett-designed furniture 
on view, but in the fact that he has been given two 
branch-bank interiors to design, complete. An intimation 
of how this seemingly impossible job of pleasing a set of 
forceful executives could be accomplished at all came in 
a Newsweek report (disputed by the bank) of an inter- 
view with a bank official. What happens, the reporter 
asked, if one of the vice presidents wants elks’ heads on 
his walls? “Nobody in the bank hunts,” was the answer. 

What if a man paints, or if his wife paints? “Nobody in 
the bank does.” What if a man’s taste in art differs from 
Chase Manhattan's? “Well, a bad Maxfield Parrish 
chromo would be heavily discouraged on policy grounds.” 
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...and precise details 


Chase is, among other things, a 2.3 million-square-foot 
laboratory for new building products—products that were 
specially designed for this building and may soon become 
stock items in many a manufacturer’s catalogue. 

For the architects left no detail, no fixture, no push- 
button undesigned—however ‘‘unimportant.” If there was 
no stock doorknob that would satisfy SOM’s discriminat- 
ing taste, SOM designed a doorknob that would; if there 
was no soft-drink dispenser, no directional sign, no mail 
slot, no file-drawer tab, no water faucet on the market 
to match the building’s over-all elegance, SOM and their 
graphic and typographic consultants, Chermayeff and 
Geismar, filled the gap—either by adapting an existing 
unit, or by designing an entirely new one. 

In this area of building products, more than in many 
other areas, Chase will have a potent influence on the 
quality of U.S. structures over the next few years: not 
many clients can afford to have “unimportant” items 
specially designed and made for them—and not many 
clients really care enough, in any case. Yet, the final 
quality of a building is often determined by these “un- 
important” details—which means, generally, by what is 
available on the manufacturers’ shelves. 

Because of buildings (and clients) like Chase, the 
quality of what will soon be available—and, thus, the 
quality of all U.S. architecture—is greatly improved. 


Coffee table in reception area. 
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Elevator up-and-down lights of plastic. 


MARKETING ADVERTISING 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Partition detail—aluminum and glass. 


Marble lavatory with special faucet and taps. 
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Delicate entrance to Chase's heavy trust vault in the fifth basement. Among its temporary contents: a bust of Founder Salmon P. Chase. 


Chase securities traders need only press a button to be in contact with any one of 120 outside brokers. Order book rides in conveyor slots. 
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THE CHASE 


Banking machines outbulk their operators (above and right). 


Environment for men and machines 


The large operating environments of a modern banking 

colossus range from the controlled clamor of the bond 

trading table (left, below) to the endless calm of the 
underground vault entrance (left, above). 

The securities trading table on the 26th floor is the 
buying-and-selling agent for the pool of securities han- 
“i dled for the bank and for outside accounts. (The pool of 
customer-owned securities is approximately $32 billion 
deep currently.) A web of 120 direct telephone lines runs 
from each telephone on this table to brokerage houses, 
af and a swift and intricate communications system runs to 

interior departments of the bank itself. 

\ The Chase Manhattan’s vault, beyond the delicately 
framed outer desk area, is the world’s biggest and tough- 
est bank keep. Its 35,000 square feet of watertight floor 
area are built into Manhattan’s bedrock 90 feet below 
street level, and anchored there against tidal waves. 

And then there are the operating machines. One of 
the most advanced electronic-data processing systems 

: ever designed for a financial institution is in the base- 

. ment level above the vault (right), and includes an auto- 

” mated check-processing system which eventually will 

process more than a million checks per day coming in 

from the 104 Chase Manhattan branches in New York 

City. When all machines have been installed, the yearly 

; rentals paid by Chase will come to more than $2 million. 
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THE CHASE 


Lunch on the 60th floor 


Gordon Bunshaft, of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, tells 
of early plans to place a spectacular piece of sculpture 
just off the 60th-floor elevator landing where Chase 
Manhattan bank executives and their guests disembark 
before having lunch. It was to be a sequential experience. 
First the lunchers would focus on the sculpture, then 
they would become aware of the almost incredible view 
through the glass wall beyond, down on the southern tip 
of Manhattan Island, toward Brooklyn to the left, New 
Jersey to the right, the harbor and its islands ahead, the 
Statue of Liberty a minute figure waving up from the 
water. 

But Bunshaft relates that when the 60th floor was 
framed in, the designers discovered that the necessary 
piece of sculpture had already been provided, in 1929, by 
Architect H. Craig Severance, when his office detailed 
the spire of 40 Wall Street (right), just south of Chase. 
Forty Wall is actually a little taller than Chase, 927 feet 
at the needlelike top. From floor 60 at Chase, its lavishly 
ornamented spire juts up like a Scandinavian church in 
the foreground, with the vast land and seascape beyond. 
Viewed from the street, the detailing of the top of this 
middle-aged tower becomes insignificant, but it can be 
said that the draftsmen in the Severance office, who spent 
many painstaking hours perfecting the ornamental peak 
more than three decades ago, have been justified at last. 


PHOTOS : CEORCE ZIMBEL 
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View to 40 Wall Street. 
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Dining capacity is 278 in the main room and 186 in private rooms. | 
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Downtown anchor: the big Chase with its giant 


cooling towers and washing rig on the roof, has stimulated new 


slab, seen here 


confidence on all sides. Nearby remodelings are shown in map. 
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The Chase: 
economics of a big 


investment 


The planning and construction of Chase’s massive head- 
quarters, not surprisingly, has taken the better part of 
a decade, and is not finished yet. The building, however, 
is already proving to be one of the boldest, and quite 
possibly one of the soundest, investments to be made on 
Wall Street in many years. 

The idea of the project had its seeds back in the 
early fifties, when a growing Chase National Bank be- 
gan to feel the pinch for space. The problem had 
developed into a genuine headache by 1955, when Chase 
merged with the Bank of the Manhattan Co. to become 
the city’s biggest and the country’s second biggest bank 
(104 New York City branches, $9 billion assets, $8 bil- 
lion deposits last year, topped only by California’s Bank 
of America). The headquarters staff alone numbered 
8,700, jumbled into nine different buildings in the finan- 
cial district. The time had come. But should Chase try 
to remodel, build afresh, or move uptown? 

The choice was not easy. The tremendous corporate 
growth in midtown New York was attracting more and 
more Wall Street firms, including Chase’s biggest com- 
petitors, to establish more and larger quarters there. 

Chase’s board decided to go along with the parade to 
the extent of its own small “showcase” branch at 410 
Park Avenue. But it decided to make its major commit- 
ment downtown, where it could keep its vital linkages 
with all the other banks, brokerage houses, exchanges, 
and business firms which make Wall Street such a 
uniquely tight and interdependent little island. 

The project actually began to take shape in June 1955, 
when Chase bought from the Guaranty Trust Co. a block 
on which both of their main headquarters buildings 
faced. Hearing rumors, SOM partners swung into action, 
called Senior Partner Nat Owings in from San Fran- 
cisco to ask for a meeting through David Rockefeller. 

Having presented its credentials and gotten a tenta- 
tive go-ahead, SOM, led by Partner Walter Severinghaus, 
worked quickly to analyze the problem and make its pro- 
posal: since Chase now owned most of two adjacent 
blocks, would it consider, in addition to a separate build- 
ing or buildings on each one, a single tower and plaza 
straddling both? By developing square footage and cost 
analyzes for three alternates (sketches opposite), SOM 
persuaded Chase of the merits of the latter scheme: 
more usable square feet of office space and greater op- 
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erational efficiency, plus better light and air, easier rent- 
ability, room for expansion, and important effects on 
employee and public relations, not to mention the long- 
term value of the property itself. Once the board had 
agreed, the deal was worked out with the city. Said 
David Rockefeller, who handled the project for Chase 
from that time on: “We had remarkably little trouble 
selling the idea.” 

As detailed plans were developed, the bank’s real 
estate department, with Realtor William Zeckendorf as 
consultant, purchased small bits to round out the older 
Chase block, and arranged sales of its scattered holdings 
elsewhere for an aggregate of $63.5 million. The ripples 
haven’t died down yet. By the time Chase has fully 
opened its plaza (see map), it will be bounded by re- 
vitalized buildings on two sides and can claim to have 
stimulated new building confidence all over downtown. 


Teachers and tenants 


Four and a half years in actual construction to date, 
the Chase has not been a cheap project, though it has 
remained considerably more in line than some of the 
wilder rumors would suggest. Vice President for Real 
Estate Ray O’Keefe estimates that current construction 
costs are running 8.1 per cent over early estimates of 
$91 million, and that $100.5 million will have been spent 
on construction by 1963. This will represent some $45 
per square foot, in line with buildings of comparable 
quality such as Seagram’s and Union Carbide (though 
well ahead of run-of-the-mill New York building’s $30 
per square foot). An additional $19 million will have 
been spent in land acquisition, demolition, and utility 
rerouting; close to another $19 million spent in all-new 
furnishings, including the $500,000 art program and 
considerable office machinery and special banking equip- 
ment (e.g., vault doors at $50,000 apiece, and an elec- 
tronic security system that would make Fort Knox 
blush). 

To finance this $137.5 million project, Chase has added 
to the $63.5 million realized in property sales some $14 
million of its own funds, and a $60 million, 30-year 
mortgage from the New York State Teachers Retire- 
ment System. For Chase the loan was a good find at 
4 per cent and favorable prepayment rights, and it helps 
keep down the over-all percentage of the bank’s portfolio 
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Alternatives shown Chase by 
SOM: maximum building possible 
on one block (1.2 million net 
square feet), on two separate 
blocks (1.8 million), and on two 
blocks combined (1.7 million). 
The latter yielded uniformly 
larger tower and basement floors, 
better light, air, internal commu- 
nication, and a priceless plaza. 


invested in the fixed assets of real estate. For the teach- 
ers, Chase was an equally good find: one huge, gold- 
plated investment with no servicing to worry about. 

The bank, of course, will offset the costs of its new 
building with the rents from its tenants, who occupy 
588,059 square feet, or about one third, of the building’s 
1,819,559 square feet of net rentable area. Annual rents 
run from $200,000 to $231,000 for full floors (26,850 to 
28,600 net square feet), or the equivalent of $7 to $8.50 
a foot, figured on the New York Real Estate Board 
formula, which includes all space inside outer walls ex- 
cept vertical shafts, plus an overburden of the floor’s 
share of total mechanical areas. (With no interior col- 
umns, of course, Chase tenants can use all the space 
they are paying for and get the same degree of layout 
flexibility that Chase itself enjoys. One testimony to 
the quality of the space: tenant floors have been rented 
without any of the concessions below quoted rents com- 
mon to New York real estate.) 

Through its realty affiliate, Chase bills itself $7.50 a 
square foot for space. But, like other owners of high- 
quality buildings, Chase actually gets more for less 
(Forum, June ’61). Against an estimated $7.4 million for 
yearly operating expenses and taxes, and $2 million and 
$1.2 million toward mortgage payments and average in- 
terest, Chase can apply $4.6 million in tenant income, 
reducing the cost of its own space to something more 
like $5.50 per square foot, about what it would pay for 
space in buildings of far lesser quality, prestige, and 
operating efficiency downtown. If straight-line deprecia- 
tion is considered on $101 million of construction, 
the cost goes down still further, to $3.30 per square foot. 
The game, of course, can be carried almost as far as 
anyone cares to go: industrial efficiency experts, for 
example, have told Chase that consolidation in one 
smoothly functioning building could mean an increase 
in efficiency equivalent to $2.50 per square foot per year. 
Chase officials, perhaps wisely, decline to attach dollar 
figures to most of these undeniable savings, or to such 
intangibles as advertising and good will. They do point, 
however, to the healthy new bustle of business visitors 
and sight-seers, who are guided about the building by 
a staff of 12 smartly dressed young ladies. And from 
the automated basements to the art-filled suites above, 
it is unquestionably an impressive show. 
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THE CHASE 


Technology on 


a towering scale 


Frame: outside columns, deep girders 


Beyond being the heaviest and tallest steel-frame build- 
ing to go up in a quarter century, and probably the third 
biggest after New York City’s RCA Building and the 
Empire State Building, the Chase carries a number of 
structural ideas within its 53,000-ton frame that mark it 
as a structure of major significance. 

One of these is the big exterior column, which simpli- 
fied the interior planning of the building by the architects, 
but created new problems for the structural engineers, 
Weiskopf & Pickworth. For example, outside temperature 
variations suddenly became an important influence on 
design. Change in outdoor temperatures could cause the 
exterior columns to expand and contract by several inches 
over the 60-story height, while the core columns would 
remain unchanged, thus inducing bending stresses in the 
columns and girders of the frame. To prevent this ac- 
cordion effect of thermal expansion, the engineers con- 
ceived the idea of packing the columns of the upper 30 
stories with rigid foam-glass insulation. 

Attachment of girders to the exterior columns also 
presented a structural problem. With the columns set 
outside the frame’s horizontal grid, it was possible to 
brace each column in only one direction: on its long axis 
(detail, right, above). The engineers compensated for the 
absence of a second beam (required by the building code) 
by using a pair of heavy girders joined with a plate 1 
inch thick, welded to the top flanges. Interior columns are 
reinforced in the same way. As the drawing shows, each 
plate slides into the column and extends back along the 
double girder for about 10 feet until it reaches the cross- 
beam. 

The girders themselves are significant structurally. 
They are unusually deep (3 feet) because the deeper a 
heavily loaded girder, the more economical is the over-all 
design. Each was fabricated with holes for ductwork and 
conduit (photos, left), and, despite the added reinforce- 
ment that was required for such a perforated design, 
the deep girders proved economical. The connecting 
beams are half the depth of the girders. 

The basement floors were designed and framed in a 
way that eliminated the need for the usual temporary 
bracing of foundation walls. Because of the great depth 
of excavation (90 feet), the engineers found it more 
economical to use the permanent floor steel below grade 
as a horizontal bracing system. Thus, the basement floor 


Beefed-up frame gave the Chase a bridgclike appearance during 
construction. Upper photo shows junction of huge exterior columns 
with double girders (see also details, opposite). Biggest perfora- 
tion in girders for ductwork was 7 feet long, 2 feet deep. 
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beams were designed to carry both permanent vertical 
floor load and horizontal earth pressure. This latter 
load would have shortened the beams by about an inch, 
a shrinkage that would have subjected the foundation 
walls to cracking. To overcome this problem, the beams 
were prestressed after erection by jacking against the 
walls (sketches, right) until the initial compression in 
the beams equaled the earth forces. As each basement 
floor level was reached in the digging, the beams were 
put in place and compressed. Wedges were then driven 
between the beams and the walls, and work proceeded 
to the next level below until all beams were in place. 
Then the permanent columns were threaded down 
through the beams and anchored to the base rock. 


Foundation: stability with chemicals 


Conventional foundation engineering would have called 
for construction of at least one of the building’s peri- 
meter basement walls by means of pneumatic caissons, 
concrete shafts excavated down to bedrock within closed 
working chambers, under compressed air. 

Instead, to save time and money, engineers of Moran, 
Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge devised a system whereby 
the work could be done in the open. In part, this was 
made possible by the use of the floor steel as a horizontal 
strut system, a technique which was developed jointly 
by the foundation and structural engineers. However, 
chemical soil stabilizers were also used. By pumping 
sodium silicate and calcium chloride into the sandy, 
shifty soil that lay above bedrock it was possible to 
stabilize it so that excavation could proceed by normal 
methods. 

The foundation walls consist of reinforced concrete, 
constructed inside the watertight cofferdams and sealed 
into bedrock around the entire site perimeter to cut off 
surrounding ground water. 
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Framing detail shows one-sided juncture of columns and girders. 
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Foundation-work sequence: 1) excavation to 17 feet below grade; 
2) chemical stabilization of soil; 3) driving of sheet-metal piles 
to hardpan around periphery; 4) peripheral excavation to full 
basement depth (90 feet) inside cofferdam—sketch, left above; 
5) pouring of foundation walls; 6) progressive excavation and 
installation of prestressed floor beams—sketch, right, above ; 7) in- 
stallation of columns; 8) pouring of fifth basement (photo below). 
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EXTRUDED ALUMINUM MULLION 


STAINLESS STEEL MULLION 


GA. ST. ST. MULLION—> 


Mockup (above), erected on un- 
used space at Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, demonstrates the 
similar appearance of aluminum 


right half) and stainless steel. 


Aluminum won the decision. Hav- 


ing served its purpose, the mock- 
up has been sold and is now used 
as a@ commerctal building. Alter- 
nate mullions in extruded alumi- 
num and 16-gauge rolled stainless 
steel are detailed above. 


Curtain wall on the completed 
building (right) is a handsome 
combination of clear glass and 
matte-finished natural and black- 
anodized aluminum. Aluminum 
sheathing of colwmns and span- 
drels is 14-inch thick. Note un- 
equal widths of windows result- 
ing from equal on-center spacing 
of vertieal elements. 
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THE CHASE 


Skin: aluminum vs. stainless 
The curtain-wall system for the Chase was well along 
i in its evolutionary development in 1957 when the archi- 
. tects and owners had to fix on a skin material. At this 
‘a stage the choice of materials had been narrowed to ano- 


dized aluminum and stainless steel. It was decided to 

install both in a mockup. at Long Island’s Roosevelt 

Field (photo, left) to determine which would best meet 

the requirements of maintenance, finish, and economy 

#8 and at the same time come closest to achieving the 

+e character the architects wanted the building to have. 

bi According to the architects, both aluminum and stainless 

2 steel performed well in the mockup installation; either 

would have satisfied their requirements of appearance, 

[ cost, and utility. The final decision to use aluminum was 

o made jointly by the architects and the client, based partly 

on their preference for the appearance of the aluminum 

finish, partly on comparative cost, and partly on the 

aa longer-than-usual guarantee which was offered by the 

aluminum producers. 

Recessed flush with the inside faces of the huge (2-foot, 

10-inch by 4-foot, 11-inch) aluminum-sheathed columns, 

‘ the curtain wall consists of a 4-foot, 7-inch-high, two-tone 

aluminum spandrel and sill panel and an 8-foot-high win- 

dow of clear glass (photos, left). All of the natural-fin- 

ished aluminum has a matte texture, as does the narrow 

black-anodized aluminum sill panel. Each bay is sub- 

divided by five extruded aluminum mullions which are 

=} spaced 4 feet, 10 inches on center with reference to each 
other and to the structural columns, 


Air conditioning: systems in systems 


There are 9,200 tons of air conditioning in the Chase, 
making it the largest fully air-conditioned building in 
New York. The complexity and size of the Chase system 


made it more convenient, if not necessary, to locate the 
mechanical equipment on four separate floors: the third 


subbasement, the 11th, 31st, and 51st. Each tower me- 
chanical floor is actually two floors high, though this is 
not readily apparent on the facade. The height is dis- 
guised by regular window glass for light at the top of 
each double floor and louvers for air intake and exhaust 
at the bottom. 

Two of the mechanical floors—the 11th and 31st—each 
i house two steam turbine compressors of 3,500 tons and 
1,100 tons. The refrigeration units on the 11th floor 
serve the five basements and all floors up to the 21st; the 
units on the 31st floor serve all floors from the 22nd to 
the roof. The 51st floor has no refrigeration equipment— 


Vertical blinds are 7-inch-wide strips of glass-fiber fabric coated 


mt se both sides with vinyl plastic. This material, 40 miles of which are 
= * used in the building, was selected for its resistance to tearing and 

i breaking and its ease of maintenance. Note integration of blind 

i with air-conditioning enclosure. Drawing above shows detailing of 

adi. the curtain wall, vertical blind pockets, and induction units. 
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only supply and exhaust ducts plus miscellaneous fan- 
room and auxiliary electrical equipment. 

Heating and cooling of the building’s inner areas is 
provided by a medium-velocity system serving at least 
four zones on each floor. The conditioned air comes from 
the fan rooms through risers in the core utility shafts 
and is distributed through ceiling diffusers in “Christmas 
tree” fashion (plan, left). Return air is sucked into ceil- 
ing plates, as shown, and fed‘back to the utility shafts 
which themselves act as return air risers. When the 

iS poe aa return air gets back to the mechanical floors, 40 per 
ihe of gent pushed through the louvers and out of the build 


duction units along the outside walls (plan below). Ceiling diffusers ing, and 60 per cent is recirculated. 
are fed from the ceiling above; window units, from the floor below. Conditioned air and water for the peripheral air-con- 
ditioning units also come out of the utility shafts. Be- 
cause each facade is zoned according to its air-condition- 
ing needs, the peripheral system makes use of four dif- 
: Sa ferent mixes of air and water, depending upon the outside 
temperature and time of day. Further, each peripheral 

The entire system was engineered by Jaros, Baum & 
Bolles for maximum flexibility. The ceilings are equipped 
with flush lighting units, and between each pair it is 
possible to insert a new diffuser or return plate as needed. 


Electrical: outlets everywhere 


The remarkable feature of the wiring system in the 
Chase is its flexibility. Thanks to the use of cellular steel 
subflooring (plan, left) it is possible at any time to 
install outlets for small business-machine power or tele- ‘a 
phones at 1-foot intervals anywhere along the feeder ee 
ducts except where the girders cross. (The telephones are 
now set on 6-foot centers, the small business machine 
power as required.) This flexibility will enable Chase and 
its tenants to arrange desks and partitions according to 
need, rather than force them to conform to fixed outlet 
locations. It will cost only about $17 to move an outlet. 
Power enters the building at the second basement level 
through 13.8 kilovolt primary feeders which lead to two 
transformer vaults, one in the first basement and the 
other on the 51st floor. Power from the vaults is fed to 
the floors via the main utility shafts at either end of the di 
central core. The bus ducts within each shaft are capable ™ 
of handling the lighting and small power loads, but should 
the load on either bus duct become unduly heavy, it will 
be possible to shift a portion of the load from one riser to 
the other via conduits connecting the closets on each floor. Bs 
Once power is delivered to a floor, it is sent via cable 
and conduit to panel boards—six on each floor—and from 
these to the header ducts in the floor (plan, left). Each 
floor has four such header ducts: two on either side of 
the core, running parallel to the building’s long axis, one 


Cellular floor (left) permits the delivery of small business-machine 
power and telephone service to almost every square foot of floor 

space. Floor cells are 6 inches apart (two adjacent cells cannot be 
CELLULAR. 


FLOOR used, however, due to the size of the junction bores). 
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THE CHASE 


pair for low-tension electric and telephone wires, the 
other pair for the ordinary 120-volt power wiring. 

The telephone system, with eight cabinets per floor, has 
its main terminal in the first basement, the switchboard 
for the bank on the 33rd floor. Telephone closets on each 
floor feed wires to the header ducts and then out to the 
office areas at 6-foot intervals. The telephone system is of 
the automatic “direct inward dial” type. 

The lighting for most floors consists of 265-volt fluores- 
cent fixtures on a modular spacing to ease installation of 
partitions without disturbing the fixtures. Where incan- 
descent lighting is installed, it operates at 120 volts. 

Emergency power is provided by a 480-volt generator 
atop the roof. This unit goes into operation only if the 
power failure reaches the 651st-floor transformer vault. 
(The regular power system is capable of switching all 
emergency power needs to the 5l1st-floor transformers 
should the basement equipment fail.) The unit provides 
emergency lighting, powers the three service elevators, 
and provides lighting and ventilation in the passenger 
elevators during a power failure. 


Transportation: people and papers 


The Chase has an extensive network of systems for 
moving people and materials from one place to another, 
including what are asserted to be the world’s fastest 
elevators (1,600 feet per minute during long runs) and 
four interior distribution systems for securities and mail. 
The architects and the electrical engineers, Meyer, Strong 
& Jones, studied passenger traffic patterns, and a system 
which uses both escalators and elevators for peak-hour 
service was worked out. The subways discharge their 
passengers on the ground-floor level. During  non- 
rush hours, employees and visitors who want to go up 
into the tower enter the elevators at the ground floor. 
During rush hours, however, the elevators do not serve 
the ground floor, and passengers must ride escalators up 
to the plaza level where the elevators are then based. The 
rising escalators discharge their passengers on the north 
side of the elevator banks, while people coming in from 
the plaza enter the south side of the elevator banks. In 
this way, lobby confusion will be minimized. 

There are all together three groups of elevators: three 
service elevators running from the fifth basement to the 
roof, which can operate on emergency power if necessary ; 
34 passenger elevators running from ground level up; 
and six large, 40-passenger cabs from ground level down. 

Two of the interior distribution systems use pneumatic 
tubes. One carries securities in a 4-inch by 7-inch car- 
rier from one of the securities floors (27) to the trust 
vault, and it cannot be intercepted at any point along its 
route. The other is for high-speed mail deliveries through- 
out the building, and horizontally under the street to 
Chase-rented space in a building 1,000 feet away. In 
addition there are five dumb-waiters connecting various 
floors with the basements, and a vertical conveyor which 
uses a constantly moving chain and buckets for delivery 
of general interoffice and outside mail. 
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Elevator service is clustered in five banks: bank A serves floors 
1-17; B, C, and D, floors 17-47 in ten-floor increments; E, 47-60; 
F, not shown, serves the five basements. 


Security console, heart of the bank’s protection system, is located 
in a bulletproof glass enclosure on the ground floor. It monitors 
the opening and closing of the vault doors, the camera surveillance 
of certain areas, and the electronic supervision of the building 
both for security and for malfunctions, flooding, and fire. 
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The Chase a. To build big and to build well at the same time is no 


mean task in any age. In today’s context of complex 

technological choice, of fragmented specialties, and of 

an appraisal committee decisions, it is indeed a notable event. The 

pieces of the Chase giant have finally been put together, 

by hundreds of designers and draftsmen and specifica- 

tion writers working in different drafting rooms; by 

scores of consultants and contractors, subconsultants, 

and subcontractors; by an enterprising client—and by 

a couple of thousand men in hard hats on the job. It is 

no surprise that, after six years of straining for per- 

fection, of coordinating countless decisions, that some of 
Chase’s builders wonder if it ever will be done. 

How the result of their labors will fit into its setting 
and into history they leave to someone else. But some 
things are apparent. Chase’s plaza is already Wall 
Street’s park, a welcome breathing space in a labyrinth 
of busy and intimate, but often cheerless, streets. In the 
same way, Chase’s tower is a brilliant and unexpected 
foil to the dark, rich stonework of its older neighbors, 
one bringing out by contrast the inherent qualities of 
the other. There have been questions, of course. What 
if Chase could have carried its bold move still further, 

a5 gy and not sold but torn down its old home to make a full 
$e two-block setting for its new one? (Despite the open 

space, the over-all population density imposed by Chase 

remains pretty high.) Would the tower have been a still 

stronger statement if interior planning had made it . 

logically possible to continue the big exterior columns 

around the end walls, which now look slightly bland? 

And is a lone, flat-topped slab of this size really a grace- 


a ful and fitting addition to a romantically pinnacled sky 
a line? (Undoubtedly other slabs will come.) 4 
Beside the building’s considerable accomplishments, 


however, such ponderables pale. Chase is a milestone, 
perhaps even an end point, in the best development of 
the American skyscraper, which for decades has been 
the summit meeting place of business, engineering, and 
art. In many big office buildings, the result speaks of a 
clear victory for one of these, or at best an uneasy truce. 
Chase reconciles and balances the three, and each in its r 
most advanced form; it works, and looks, like a big, 4 


handsomely designed business machine. And like a busi- 
ness machine, its complex anatomy of systems multiplies 
the efforts of its users, carrying men and money quickly 
about; pumping power, light, air, information through 
the corporate body at a command. It is a machine, fur- 
thermore, designed for ready repair and modification; 
it does not have to be scrapped at the first sign of new 
ideas. Nor will its styling turn rancid in a year or two 
like some “industrial design’; art has not been spooned 
on for appearances, but carefully integrated into every 
detail down to the paperweights on the desks. 
Architecture is already moving restlessly on, as archi- 
tecture will. But it can look back on Chase as a remark- 
S ably complete statement of a set of long-held, long-devel- 
i. oped ideas. It is not just a superbly efficient instrument 
for work, but a totally considered environment as well. 


JAN JACHNIEWICZ 


PHOTO (OPPOSITE) : CEORCE ZIMBEL 


in Chase report by OGDEN TANNER, in collaboration with DAVID ALLI- 
SON, PETER BLAKE, and WALTER MCQUADE. 
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The threat to real estate investment 


Changes in the federal tax law proposed by the Administration 


would penalize developers of apartment and commercial properties. sy mires t. covean 


Federal tax proposals now being con- 
sidered by the Congress contain a pro- 
vision that, if passed, would create 
severe tax penalties to present holders 
of commercial and apartment proper- 
ties, impede the transfer of such prop- 
erties, and present a strong deterrent 
to the development of new properties. 
The recommendation, as stated in 
the President’s tax message of April 
20, is that “capital gains treatment be 
withdrawn from gains on the disposi- 
tion of depreciable property, both per- 
sonal and real property, to the extent 
that depreciation has been deducted for 
such property by the seller in previous 
years, permitting only the excess of 
the sales price over the original cost to 
be treated as a capital gain. The re- 
mainder should be treated as ordinary 
income. This reform should immediate- 
ly become effective as to all sales tak- 
ing place after the date of enactment.” 
A similar proposal was considered by 
the previous administration, but real 
property was excluded from its appli- 
cability. Now, real property becomes 
the primary target, as is made clear in 
the testimony of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that “the proposed withdrawal 
of capital gain treatment from gains on 
the disposition of depreciable property 
that reflect prior depreciation would 
eliminate much of the present tax ad- 
vantage attaching to investment in so- 
called ‘depreciation shelters,’ which 
exist primarily in the real estate area.” 
“For example,” Secretary Dillon says, 
“during the first few years after 
acquisition of a building by a real es- 
tate syndicate, the total of depreciation 
allowances and mortgage interest will 
often exceed the rental income, so that 
distributions of income during this pe- 
riod are tax exempt in the hands of the 
investor. When the distributions sub- 
stantially cease to be tax exempt, the 
building is sold, a capital gains tax 
paid on the gain attributable to the de- 
preciation allowances, and another 
building is acquired to provide another 


depreciation shelter. Withdrawal of 
capital gain treatment from the gain 
on sale of the building, to the extent of 
prior depreciation allowances, will sub- 
stantially eliminate this kind of tax 
trafficking.” 

The Secretary is quite clear as to his 
intentions, but his method is a good 
deal like killing the chickens in order 
to keep the weasel from the hen house. 
At the time of the enactment of the 
present depreciation provisions, the 
special hazards in real estate invest- 
ment were pointed out, as was the im- 
portance of some form of escape from 
the extreme tax impact on this kind of 
investment (ForuM, Apr. ’55: “Reali- 
ties of today’s real estate investment”’). 
It was also predicted that the liberal- 
ized depreciation formulas of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1954 would stimulate activ- 
ity and somewhat encourage equity 
investment. 

The evidence of a stimulating effect 
after 1954 on the building of all types 
of income-producing property is strong 
(see chart). It may be noted too that 
there has been an observable shift over 
this period from direct investment by 
insurance-company and __ labor-union 
funds (which have a built-in tax shel- 
ter) to true risk enterprise. This recent 
activity, in spite of whatever tax shel- 
ter it might temporarily have received 
from the depreciation arrangements, 
could not have. added considerably to 
both local and federal revenue. 

Moreover, the evidence of real in- 
vestment motivation is certainly as 
great as that of Mr. Dillon’s “tax traf- 
ficking.”” What he would do now would 
be not only to eliminate the benefit of 
the liberalized depreciation formulas 
but also to eliminate capital gain treat- 
ment even on the basis of the old 
straight-line depreciation formula, 
which was demonstrated to be inade- 
quate as a spur to a broad interest in 
this form of activity. 

In its focus on its own assumption of 
what is a typical and, in its view, a re- 


prehensible situation, the Treasury’s 
argument overlooks the difference in 
the characteristics of personal and real 
property and the peculiar nature of real 
estate as a commingling of depreciable 
and nondepreciable assets. 

An income-producing property is, in 
the first place, not like a tool or a piece 
of machinery for which a salvage value 
is reasonably calculable. The economic 
life of a structure extends so far into 
the future and is subject to so many 
vicissitudes that an estimate of salvage 
value is purely an exercise in appraisal 
theory. The salvage value of a fully or 
even a partially depreciated structure 
may actually be a negative quantity 
because of the usual net cost of demoli- 
tion. If the residual value of the land 
is taken to represent the ultimate sal- 
vage value of the property as a whole, 
the calculation is no easier. The value 
of a particular site may appreciate or 
depreciate over a period of time, de- 


Commercial building, stimulated by enact 
ment of the present tax law mm 1954, has been 
running at an average annual expenditure 
rate of $2.6 billion, compared with $1.4 bil 
lion for the preceding six years. (Similarly, 
construction of multifamily housing has in- 
creased since 1954: the six-year average since 
then has been 149,000 units per year, com 
pared with 113,000 units for the preceding 
sir years.) 
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pending upon the future desirability of 
the site, the cost of clearance, the ex- 
tent of inflation over a period of time, 
the impact of local taxation, and many 
other factors not ascertainable in ad- 
vance and not applicable in anywhere 
near the same degree to other classe; 
of property. The taxation of gains in 
real estate must take into account these 
important differences. 

The most significant peculiarity of 
real estate is that the value of an in- 
come-producing property at any given 
time is made up of the following ele- 
ments: 1) the suitability of the struc- 
ture for its purpose; 2) the attractive- 
ness of the site for both its present 
and alternative uses; and 3) the qual- 
ity of the management of the property 
and the prestige that this may have 
created. 

Changes in value over a period of 
time may be due to any one or a com- 
bination of these elements. From either 
a practical or a legal point of view, 
however, these elements are insepara- 
ble. It is possible for the value of the 
total property to increase while the 
structure was actually losing value be- 
cause of obsolescence or deterioration, 
or for the value of the total to decrease 
in spite of the most careful manage- 
ment because of a shift in neighbor- 
hood preferences. The depreciation al- 
lowance on the structure is the only 
protection available against a wide 
‘ange of unfortunate contingencies; 
and the denial of capital gains treat- 
ment to the depreciation deduction 
may in effect eliminate the benefit of 
a capital gain, or a hedge against capi- 
tal loss, on the nondepreciable elements 
of property. This may be an _ unsci- 
entific way of accomplishing the pur- 
pose, but it is the only one available 
and has proved to be a satisfactory ex- 
pedient. 

Under the proposal to deny capital 
gains treatment to the amount taken 
in depreciation deductions, an accumu- 
lating penalty is created on the holding 
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of income-producing property. As time 


passes, the penalty may in fact become 
so severe that the long-term investor 
may find himself either frozen into his 
investment or, in case of necessity to 
sell, faced with a harsh levy (see 
chart). In view of these prospects, an 
incentive will be created to unload the 
property at the earliest feasible date. 
Sound construction, careful mainte- 
nance, and long-term investment will 
alike be discouraged, since the advan- 
tage of building up value over a period 
of time will be largely lost. 

The so-called ‘depreciation shelter” 
to which Secretary Dillon refers may 
as often as not be the only difference 
beween the survival or collapse of the 
enterprise. The first years of an income- 
producing property are normally the 
most risky period in its existence. 
These are the testing years for the 
practicality and acceptability of the 
whole concept in terms of the maxi- 
mum income that may be developed. 
Any such property is certain to be 
more valuable after passing this test. 

The present scope of capital gains 
treatment is a fair measure of the po- 
tential reward that is necessary to in- 
duce an investor to accept the risk in- 
volved. Without the possibility of such 
a reward, in this form or in some other 
form, the risk will be much less likely 
to be taken. The removal of this pos- 
sibility would, by discouraging this 
hazardous type of enterprise, probably 
result in a loss of tax revenue rather 
than a gain as claimed. The implica- 
tions of the proposed change are partic- 
ularly serious for the expansion of in- 
vestment in urban renewal areas, where 
the risks are especially great and where 
incentives have to be correspondingly 
evident. 

The whole issue is not one of fine- 
spun logic but rather one of what is 
necessary to keep investment in this 
vital area at a high level. The present 
combination of providing liberal depre- 
ciation allowances and of permitting 
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Impact of taxation on capital gains under 
the present and proposed systems is illus- 
trated in this chart. It is based on a prop- 
erty having an original cost and final sales 
price of $1 million, of which $800,000 re pre- 
sents the depreciable structure. All gains, if 
any, in excess of the original cost will con- 
tinue to be taxed at the 25 per cent capital 
gains rate. Gains represented by the amount 
of depreciation taken according to the 
straight-line method of depreciation and the 
sum-of-years’ digits method (the latter al- 
lows the maximum deduction in the early 
years) are currently taxed at the capital 
gains rates shown by the uppermost straight 
and curved lines, respectively, for any given 
year of sale. Under the proposed plan, such 
gains would be taxed as income, The upper 
set of dotted lines indicates the amounts of 
tax for any year in which the sale was made 
if charged at the full 52 per cent corporate 
income tar rate. The lower set of dotted lines 
indicates the maximum 91 per cent tax that 
might have to be paid by an individual in the 
highest income bracket. 

Under the new plan the tar would have to 
be paid in the year of sale on the basis of 
current income, if the owner is a corporation, 
and on the basis of income averaged over 
the year of sale and the two preceding years, 
if the owner is an individual. In the mildest 
situation, the tax impact under the new sys- 
tem is almost certain to be greater than under 
the old. 


the undepreciated value to be the basis 
for capital gains tax treatment has 
been proved a useful instrument for 
this purpose. Its removal would create 
an imbalance between risk and poten- 
tial reward, and thus discourage risk- 
taking. It would add to the illiquidity 
of realty investment and hence dis- 
courage the flow of equity funds into 
this area. It would remove an important 
stimulus to economic growth. It would 
make urban renewal under private aus- 
pices more precarious. 

For the dubious potential gain of 
$200 million in revenue, which is all 
that is claimed for the change, these 
seem like serious chances to take. For- 
tunately there is still time for second 
thoughts before Congress acts. 
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are they an important new advance 
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Cloverleaf is formed by three circular nursing units at Lakeview Memorial Hospital, Stillwater, Minn. Ellerbe § Co., architects 
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BY JANE JACOBS 


Not many years ago a cloverleaf hos- 
pital plan such as that to the left would 

% surely have borne some such wistful 

‘aption as “hospital of tomorrow.” To- 

day so many hospitals are going in cir- 

cles that the architects of this clover- 
leaf example have 24 other clients 
who are adopting circular nursing 
<4 units, either as schemes for new hos- 
pitals or as additions to old ones. And 
from southern California to Montreal, 

scattered hospitals by other architects 
have circular units in operation. 

. As usual, on the heels of ingenuity 
has come controversy. Circular nursing 
units have intense partisans and oppo- 

nents, whose pronouncements make the 

uncommitted wonder whether circular 

units are, on the one hand, a momen- 
tous advance over familiar single-cor- 
ridor, double-corridor, and square 
schemes (right), or whether they are 
an ill-advised fad. The truth is more in- 
teresting and lies somewhere between. 

The theory behind circular nursing 
units is this: If nurses and their equip- 


ment can be stationed at a point abso- 
lutely central to the patients they 
| serve, travel time and energy can be 
reduced to a minimum; and if the pro- 
portion of patients who can be seen 
j from the station is increased, fewer 
trips are presumably necessary. 
Proponents of circular units also 
point out that a circle is the most eco- 
nomical form for enclosing a given area. 
It saves on perimeter walls; but this 
is a relatively minor consideration (like 
the counterclaim that circular construc- 


ite tion is apt to be more expensive than 

rectilinear in a world of rectangular 

é windows and more awkward in a world 

_ of rectangular beds). Cost variations 


between round and rectangular nursing 
units are not significant enough to in- 
fluence the major considerations re- 
garding design for greatest efficiency 
of nursing-unit operation, and for most 


convenient disposition of auxiliary 
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needs for high quality of patient care. 

The application of the theory in al- 
most pure form is demonstrated by the 
first example shown, the Lakeview 
Memorial Hospital at Stillwater, Minn., 
by Ellerbe & Co., architects (left). In 
each of these units, the nursing station 
is at the center, and the nurses do have 
short travel distances from the center to 
each bed, as well as high visibility of 
their domains. 

This purity of concept would not be 
extraordinary in small, intensive-care 
circles for 12 beds or thereabouts. In- 
deed, the units at Stillwater are a de- 
velopment modeled upon the same ar- 
chitects’ successful experimental 12-bed 
intensive-care unit for the Mayo Clinic 
at Rochester, Minn, But it is consider- 
ably more remarkable for units averag- 
ing as many as 19 beds, as in the Still- 
water cloverleaf, to carry out the the- 
ory with such clarity. To bring the 
bed count up so high in so pure an ex- 
ample of circular nursing required, in- 
genuity with the toilets, small two-bed 
rooms, and a bit of overflowing from 
the circle into the rectangle. 

Even so, nursing units with bed 
counts ranging from 17 to 22 are too 
small for most hospitals today. A super- 
vising nurse nowadays is expected to 
be responsible for 40 to 50 beds; and, 
particularly at night, units much 
smaller become either a staffing ex- 
travagance or must be combined into 
pairs for night responsibility, an 
arrangement that is difficult, if not im- 
possible, in the case of discrete cir- 
cular units. 

Size is precisely the difficulty in- 
to which circular nursing units run, A 
circle, unlike a rectangle, imposes a ty- 
‘annical relationship between perimeter 
and area. To get a large number of 
beds into a circular nursing unit means 
a large perimeter, and this automati- 
cally and inflexibly increases the amount 
of central area or core. Depending on 
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HOSPITALS IN THE ROUND 
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Circumference of circle is serrated to include 
more patients’ rooms in this project for Cam 
bridge, Mass. Markus §& Nocka, architects; 
Thomas M. Payette, designer. 


Large nursing unit of 52 beds is fitted into 
a circle with a compler core at St. Frances 
Xavier Cabrini Hospital in Montreal. De Sina 
& Pellegrino, architects. 


TEACH. WAIT. 


a hospital’s plan of staffing, nursing- 
floor treatment or training facilities, 
supply systems, amount of vertical 
travel among floors, and numerous 
other considerations, there are optimum 
relationships between core size and 
number of beds. These relationships 
have nothing to do with the arbitrary 
geometrical relationship between a cir- 
cle’s circumference and area. 

The second example (top left), a 
project by Architects Markus & Nocka 
for a site in Cambridge, Mass., illus- 
trates clearly the difficulties inherently 
imposed by the geometry of circles. 
Ingenuity of some elegance has brought 
the bed count in this example to 24. 
The core has been kept relatively small 
by serrating the perimeter. But radial 
subcorridors lengthen the trip to half 
the rooms; visibility is much inter- 
rupted. The enlarged core “corridor” is 
put to use quite legitimately —as a 
patient lounge. But note that the core 
has become large enough to need an 
additional use. 

The third example (bottom left), St. 
Frances Xavier Cabrini Hospital in 
Montreal, by Architects De Sina & Pel- 
legrino, represents a unit size custom- 
ary in large hospitals, no matter what 
their shape. This unit gets 44 beds into 
its perimeter, exactly double the num- 
ber of those in the unit with the largest 
bed count at Stillwater. The perimeter 
has increased only to 395 feet as com- 
pared with Stillwater’s 265 feet, but 
the area has increased to 12,270 square 
feet compared with 5,595 square feet 
for Stillwater. 

A 44-bed unit needs a larger floor 
area and a larger core than a 22-bed 
unit, but not that much larger. At St. 
Frances, an intensive care ward is 
placed within the central core itself, 
bringing the total bed count up to 50. 
This is a reasonable arrangement. 

Nonetheless, something rather drastic 
has happened to the entire rationale 
with which the theory began. Visibility 
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of nearly all rooms from a central point 
has completely disappeared. Indeed, the 
growth of the core has resulted in two 
nurses’ stations at opposite sides of the 
core although they share one utility fa- 
cility at the center. Because the core 
now contains so many facilities, hori- 
zontal circulation is no longer so much 
# radial enterprise as it is an inner- 
perimeter enterprise. 

Moreover, just as in most rectangular 
hospitals, the toilets are at the inside 
walls of rooms (unlike the Stillwater 
example), because the perimeter must 
be kept as short as possible in this case, 
and the large interior used. This, of 
course, adds a few more steps to each 
bed from the nursing centers. To be 
sure, distances and surveillance are still 
reasonable, but so are they in a well- 
designed double-corridor hospital. 


The circle segmented 


It begins to look suspiciously as if the 
theory of circular care were valid only 
in its small, pure application, and as if 
enlarging the circle automatically can- 
celed out its original, or supposed, rea- 
son for being. But perhaps the trouble 
arises from being too doctrinaire about 
the circle. If there is really a good prin- 
ciple here, maybe at least part of the in- 
herent contradiction can be overcome. 

Curiously enough, one of the first 
“circular” nursing units to be designed 
does suggest such an approach. For the 
Hadassah Hebrew University Medical 
Center in Israel, shown at right, Archi- 
tect Joseph M. Neufeld designed a semi- 
circular — or more accurately, a semi- 
oval — unit with 40 beds for intensive 
care. The center of the core, which is 
automatically quite large, of course, for 
a unit of this size, is used for air cir- 
culation; the treatment and nursing ele- 
ments of the core form their own little 
semicircle around the air void. But the 
size of the core is as nothing to what 
it would be, had the floor’s entire 
complement of beds been bent to a 
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Radial nursing unit, formed of half an oval, 


is a striking feature of Hadassah Hebrew Uni- 
versity Hospital outside Jerusalem in Israel. 
Joseph M. Neufeld, architect. 


circle. Instead, wards for patients re- 
quiring an intermediate degree of care 
are disposed in a rectangular leg which 
shares the core’s vertical circulation. 

Defending circles, another hospital 
architect, E. Todd Wheeler, has com- 
mented: “I do not think there is any 
magic in the circular form, but I do 
believe it is a small step in the direc- 
tion of using more organic forms, gen- 
erally free forms if you will, toward 
which we seem to be moving, and quite 
properly, in our design of buildings.” 

The trouble with this thought is that 
the circle, at least for hospitals, is not 
in the least a “free form’’—not nearly 
so much so as the rectangle. Never- 
theless, taking the idea in the Hadassah 
hospital as a point of departure, it is 
possible that segments of circles, used 
in integral combination with rectangles, 
might become liberating, rather than 
imprisoning, forms for nursing units. 

Still another way exists of applying 
the circular principle without the circle, 
but before considering it, it is well to 
touch on the point of architectural ap- 
pearance because appearance obviously 
has something to do with doctrinaire 
attachment to circles. 

In plan, circular units almost always 
look attractive. Their completeness of 
form and diagrammatic simplicity are 
almost irresistible. But in elevation, the 
circles become cylinders and only ares 
are visible from any one point. Except 
in bird’s-eye views, hospitals with cir- 
cular elements are almost always disap- 
pointing to see. A discouraging number 
actually look confused (because the cyl- 
inder combines, and perhaps intersects, 
with other elements that are rectangu- 
lar). Aside from this, there is nothing 
especially elegant about a squat cylin- 
der; round it may be, but that does not 
make it a tower. Perhaps the handsom- 
est “round” hospital thus far is the 
Hadassah hospital with its semicircle. 

For an entirely different approach to- 
ward capturing the advantages of cir- 
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HOSPITALS IN THE ROUND 


cular care, consider a series of com- 
parisons between round and rectangeu- 
lar Schemes worked out by Herbert P. 
McLaughlin, a 1958 architectural grad- 
uate who is about to resume civilian 
life after service in the Army’s Medical 
Construction Liaison office. 

McLaughlin, understandably irritated 
over descriptions of circular units mak- 
ing such claims as “cuts nurses’ travel 
by 37 per cent,” or “reduces exterior 
wall by 32 per cent,” asked himself, “37 
per cent compared with what?” 

To draw up a series of valid compari- 
sons, three of which are shown at right, 
McLaughlin designed rectangular units 
with physical facilities approximately 
equal to those in the circular units he 
was testing for efficiency. The principal 
comparative figures are given below the 
plans for a 40-bed unit, a 24-bed unit, 
and a 12-bed intensive care unit. In all 
cases, for travel distance involving pa- 
tient care directly, he used the head of 
the patients’’ beds as the point to be 
reached. And in all cases he designed 
variations of double-corridor squares. 

As can be seen from his comparison 
figures, McLaughlin’s studies indicate 
that in many cases the efficiency differ- 
ences are insignificant, and that inso- 
far as differences do exist, the rectan- 
gles come out ahead more often than 
not—especially in area. This has, of 
course, produced considerable mut- 
tering among the partisans of circles. 

Interestingly enough, McLaughlin and 
the circle proponents may be closer to 
one another than they think—for Mc- 
Laughlin has been squaring the circle. 

This is most noticeable in the 24-bed 
unit shown at center. If a line is drawn 
through the head of each of the out- 
side beds, it makes a circular figure only 
slightly flattened at its four “sides.” 
The 40-bed unit turns out to be a long 
oval when looked at in this way. 

In short, these rectangular units avoid 
the tyranny (and inefficiency) of a core 
size automatically determined by a giv- 
en perimeter length, but owing to in- 
genuities, such as cutting out the cor- 
ners and putting toilets to the exterior, 
these rectangles embody the advantages 
of circular design. 

McLaughlin’s efficient rectangles sug- 
gest the paradoxical possibility that it 
may be easier and, from a functional 
point of view, “purer,” to achieve better 
circuJar nursing care inside rectangular 
forms than inside literal circles. 
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40-BED NURSING UNIT 


Average distance of nurses’ station to patient's bed 


Distance of nurses’ station to farthest bed 
Distance between farthest beds 

Distance to check all beds 
Floor area per bed .......... 
Perimeter of exterior wall ............555055 
Per cent of floor area given to circulation 


24-BED NURSING UNIT 


Average distance of nurses’ station to patient’s bed 


Distance of nurses’ station to farthest bed 
Distance between farthest beds 
Distance to check all beds 
Teer area ...... 

Floor area per bed .... 


12-BED NURSING UNIT 


Average distance of nurses’ station to patient’s bed .. 
Average distance of nurses’ station to patient’s lavatory 
Distance of nurses’ station to farthest bed .. 
Distance between farthest beds 
Distance to check all beds . 
Total floor area .... 
Floor area per bed 
Perimeter of exterior wall 
Per cent of floor area given to circulation 


Average distance of nurses’ station to patient's lavatory . 


Average distance of nurses’ station to patient’s lavatory .. 


rect. 


32.1 ft. 
35.1 ft. 
38.5 ft. 
G7 ft. 
0 
3200 sq. 
133.3 sq. 
224.5 ft. 
28.5 


rect. 


23.9 ft. 
27.9 ft. 
27.3 ft. 
54.6 ft. 
0 

2297 sq. 

191.4 ft. 

195 ft. 
37 


ft. 
ft, 


10 
‘ = q j 
53.8 46.5 ft. | 
45.8 48.5 ft. 
112 116 ft. - 
184.5 162.7 sq. ft. 
round — 
34.8 
a Per cent of floor area given to circulation ....... rs ; 24 bar 
23.7 
36.8 
| 28.3 
50 
0 
303 
235 
22 


Maybeck’s mood 


IN PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROY FLAMM 


In a small way, site by site, a really accomplished architect changes the earth. Like a forester who plants a stretch 
of saplings which grows over the years to have its own overwhelming atmosphere, the gifted builder of buildings 
leaves behind him a reality which did not exist when he came along. 

Bernard Maybeck (1862-1957) was one of America’s best planters of architecture; this becomes clearer as each 
generation passes. He also was particularly akin to a forester in the effects he created, and the Christian Scientist 
Church he designed in Berkeley, Calif. in 1910 is one of the most famous testimonials to that. Although it includes in- 
dustrial materials—concrete structure and steel factory sash—it speaks essentially the enduring virtue of timber. In 
its forms it evokes memories of Japanese architecture and of the Gothic; in total it is probably the most haunting 
piece-of Maybeck’s wizardry still existing, a place that lures men in and makes them participate. 
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Side window. The church is cruciform in plan. 
Trellises are applied to the architecture everywhere 
to make it completely Maybeck’s own. 


Hinged timber trusses standing on cast concrete 
columns span the interior, seen at 


right from the concrete readers’ stands. 
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Decoration in gold, blue, red, and wh 
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PHOTOS: HUSE HENRY, HEDRICH-SLESSING 
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Mies designs new headquarters for Krupp 


For the first time in almost 30 years, Chicago’s Ludwig Mies van der Rohe has been commissioned to build in Europe. The 
new Headquarters Administration Building for Friedrich Krupp, near Essen, will be a 250,000-square-foot structure of 
white steel and gray glass, three stories high and placed upon a stone pedestal. Construction will start early in 1962. 
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KRUPP HEADQUARTERS 
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Main floor of Krupp Headquarters is a granite-paved 
plaza, 520 feet long and 260 feet deep, open to the sky 
through two square, interior courts that penetrate the 
upper floors. At plaza level, these courts become land- 
scaped sculpture gardens that flank the glass-enclosed 


central lobby and are surrounded by 15-foot-high arcades 
formed by the columns that support the upper floors. The 
stone base under the plaza contains dining facilities 
(facing a lower-level terrace) and building services, in- 
cluding parking for 120 cars. 
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Typical upper floor plan demonstrates the flexibility of scheme works within the same building depth. Column “a 
- the modular arrangement: for deep, executive offices or bays measure about 40 feet square, and the planning 9 
ast conference rooms, single-loaded corridors are used, thus module is 10 feet. Thus the important offices are 30 feet | 
7 giving all important rooms the benefit of the fine view deep, and the lesser offices are 114 modules, or 15 feet in 
7 to the south; for lesser offices, a double-loaded corridor depth. All corridors are 10 feet wide. 
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Communal open areas, sheltered by trees which were carefully retained, provide safe, natural places for children to play. 


Parklike living for 
married students 


Married student housing in America has been tradi- 
tionally dismal for many years, consisting, all too often, 
of shabby World War II Quonset huts. Students at the 
University of California’s medical school are fortunate 
indeed to live in an uncommonly fine housing complex 
set on the steep, wooded slopes of San Francisco’s Mt. 
Sutro. The 13 buildings which compose the community 
are ably handled in straightforward Bay Regional style. 
And the handling of the 25-acre site, the pleasant resi- 
dential character in what could have been an institu- 
tionalized mess, and the cheery space of the apartments 
are all admirable. 

Building placement was determined by topography 
and a simple, curving road pattern which still allowed 
sheltered communal open areas while preserving maxi- 
mum privacy and views for each apartment (see site 
plan, left). The great number of trees which were pre- 
served further attests to the care with which the build- 
ings were located. The two-story units cost an average 
of $12.62 per square foot and come in two basic plans, 
one-bedroom apartments interlocked and stacked for 
economy of plumbing, and two-bedroom duplexes. 

Architects: Clark & Beuttler, George T. Rockrise, 
Architects Associated. Landscape architect: Lawrence 
Halprin. Structural engineer: Thomas F. Fitzgerald. 
Mechanical engineer: Buonaccorsi & Murray. General 
contractor: Williams & Burroughs. 
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FLOOR FLOOR 


Two-bedroom duplex apartments (plan, 
above; interior, above left) are well-fur- 
nished, spacious, and cheerful, 


One-bedroom apartments (plan, left) are in- 
terlocked and stacked for economy of plumb- 
ing. Below, the wooded, sloping character of 
the site was preserved through sympathetic 


placement of buildings. 


PHOTOS: MORLEY BAER 
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View over parking lot shows rear elevation, upper floors cantilevered 10 feet at ends. Penthouse, set back 20 feet, is unobtrusive. 
I Pr 


Lighted fountains flank bridge to main entrance (left). Mica in coating of structural members sparkles 


under sunshine or spotlights. 


PHOTOS: MARVIN RAND 
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Showcase-office of 
an architect-client 


An architect is never likely to have another client as 
demanding as himself, for his own building inevitably 
becomes a showcase. Both as showcase and work space, 
the new headquarters of Welton Becket & Associates 
are calculated to impress prospective clients. The 381- 
man Los Angeles staff works in no-nonsense surround- 
ings, but solid virtues of greatest interest to many 
clients are clearly evident. Flexibility is achieved by 
means of modular, movable partitions and fixtures. 
Careful organization reduces traffic and facilitates com- 
munications. (Becket estimates this will save $200,000 
a year; the firm was spread out over seven floors of two 
buildings.) The design objective, an environment “con- 
ducive to creative work,” appears to have been attained. 
Nonwork areas are impressive in the more usual 
sense. A visitor reaches the main entrance by a bridge 
across a fountain-fed reflecting pool. An_ elevator 
whisks him to the fourth-floor reception room, where 
tan leather chairs stand formally on a vibrant red car- 
pet. On one side is a 9 by 30 foot sand-cast mural; on 
the other, plants and fountains punctuate a blue-tiled, 
skylighted pool. Stepping stones lead to executive offices 
and the largest of 16 conference rooms. Other public 
areas are also richly hued and textured, but the recep- 
tion area is undoubtedly the showcase’s prize exhibit. 
The reinforced concrete structure has five levels, of 
which the first, partly below grade, is mainly used for 
parking (and future expansion). The next level is 
rented. Becket offices occupy two 117 by 250 foot floors, 
with a cafeteria, dining terrace, and courtyard above 
them. Cost for 130,000 square feet, exclusive of furnish- 
ings, was $3.2 million, or $24.61 per square foot. Archi- 
tects and engineers: Welton Becket & Associates. Struc- 
tural engineers: Stacy & Skinner. Landscape architect : 
Robert Herrick Carter. General contractor: C.L. Peck. 


Gallery is used for exhibits, mock-ups, presentations to large groups. 


Awning-shaded court with plants and pool adjoins penthouse cafeteria. 
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Design area is only partitioned waist high to promote exchange of ideas. 
Main conference room beyond pool doubles as executive dining room. BY 
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Polished bank 


In downtown Sacramento, where decent modern buildings 
are a genuine rarity, Bank of America’s handsomely 
polished new main office sets a high standard. 

The three-story steel-frame structure, faced with glass, 
glistening black and gray granite panels, and glass mo- 
saic spandrels, is designed to receive two additional floors 
when anticipated growth becomes necessary. Above the 
roof line of the building, all surfaces are treated with un- 
glazed ceramic material to minimize the bulk of utility 
structures. 

A basement, occupying the full building site, accom- 
modates a truck dock for armored cars, cash and safe 
deposit vaults, and parking for 50 cars. At the ground 
level, parking facilities for 40 cars are screened from the 
street by a 4-foot-high wall of pierced, precast masonry. 
The building is set back 20 feet from the street, creating 
a small strip plaza which is graced with tulip trees and 
two fountains of cast stone and bronze. 

Total construction cost of $3.2 million ($29.55 per 
square foot) and land cost of $1.3 million were financed 
as part of the bank’s planned capital expenditure program. 

Architects: Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons. Structural 
engineers: L. H. and B. L. Nishkian. Mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers: Gayner Engineers. General contractor: 
Erickson-Campbell & Associates. 
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PHOTOS: GEORCE CSERNA 
Steel-pipe pavilion 
Princeton’s whimsical new tennis pavilion, notable for 
its graceful lightness and mannered gothic delicacy, con- 
trasts sharply with the predominantly heavy, Gothic “ 
character of the surrounding campus. Its structure is a 
simple, welded steel-pipe frame, with gently arching, : : 
decorative cross-members. Atop the white-painted struc- 
ture, a pagodalike, hipped roof, with exposed wood +e N i? 
rafters, cedar shingles, and two jaunty pennants, shades a <i Be 
the main deck on the upper level. This deck is reached - 


by stairs which rise through a central, brick core. A 
lacy, welded steel balustrade rims the deck, setting up 
a vigorous pattern in keeping with the structure’s ebul- 
lient mood—a mood which is strongly reminiscent of 
nineteenth-century shore pavilions. 

Designed for spectators, waiting players, and the tennis 
pro, the pavilion was donated by two alumni, Dean 
Mathey and Joseph L. Werner. 

Cost of the steel-pipe frame erected was $10,725. 
Architects: Ballard, Todd & Snibbe. Structural engi- 
neers: Peter Bruder Associates. General contractor: Mat- 
thews Construction Co. 
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Rebuilding 


Will rebuilding, 
Save this 
landmark? 


BY MARSHALL BURCHARD 


Today, the old post office in St. Louis is dark and grimy with deep moats repelling pedestrians. 


“When grandpa’s face is dirty, you 
don’t shoot him.” Thus speaks Frank 
T. Hilliker, leader of a determined 
band now fighting for the life of the 
old post office in St. Louis (below, left). 
The building, designed by the noted 
government architect, A. B. Mullett, 
and erected in the tumultuous after- 
math of the Civil War, is threatened by 
the imminent departure of its present 
tenants (assorted federal agencies) for 
space in a new federal office building 
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soon to open. What happens to the post 
office then is the big question which 
Hilliker and his group, Landmarks As- 
sociation of St. Louis, are trying to 
answer through rebuilding for con- 
building. It could, of course, be retained it 
by the federal government, but right | 
now this possibility seems unlikely. Al- 
though the post office is structurally ia ey | 5 
solid (it was, in fact, designed to with- i “tt aa 


Tomorrow, it could sparkle, with the moats filled in and with a magnificent skylighted indoor plaza. 
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stand the sieges which were a real 
threat to payroll storehouses during 
the turbulent Reconstruction Era), its 
mechanical systems need extensive 
work. The federal government’s Gen- 
eral Services Administration. estimates 
that the cost of retaining the 138,000- 
square-foot building for the next 20 
years would run to over $6 million, in- 
cluding $2.5 million in modernization 
costs. In view of a reported bid of $3.5 
million for the property (some insiders 
feel this is a propaganda bid to beat 
down the price and that the property’s 
real worth is between $7 million and 
$9 million), G.S.A. is inclined to dis- 
pose of the building. G.S.A. does, how- 
ever, plan to review the over-all space 
situation in St. Louis once more before 
taking final action. 

Another possibility is that the Na- 
tional Park Service, which has the case 
under consideration, will designate the 
post office a “monument,” in which case 
St. Louis can acquire the building at no 
cost and improve it for civic use. 

If neither of these possibilities trans- 
pire then the building wiil go on the 
block. A private purchaser might im- 
prove the building for economically 
sound use, or he might demolish it in 
favor of erecting a new structure. 

Landmarkers are determined to save 
the old post office because of its in- 
trinsic architectural merits of dignity, 
monumentality, and spaciousness (its 
ceiling heights, for example, are typi- 
cally 22 feet and, in the two large 
courtrooms, 35 feet): because of its 
historical associations with post-Civil 
War St. Louis; and because of the im- 
portant role it plays as a place-identi- 
fier in the over-all fabric of the city. 
The Landmarkers are also intrigued 
by the possibility of converting the 
building into a round-the-clock focus 
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for pedestrian life in the downtown 
area. And they are outraged at the 
thought that it may be demolished in 
favor of another indifferent office tower 
by real estate sharpers who regard the 
property as a potential windfall. 
Rallying to the Landmarks cause, St. 
Louis Architect Joseph D. Murphy has 
drawn up a proposal—admittedly tenta- 
tive and flexible—for rebuilding the 
post office while preserving the historic 
structure for any of the possible future 
uses. The most striking feature of his 
proposal is the conversion of an exist- 
ing light court, presently covered over 
at the first-floor level, into a magnifi- 
cent, indoor public plaza, rimmed with 
baleonies beneath a new roof-level sky- 
light, and containing a garden, pools, 
and the sculpture group by the distin- 
guished American sculptor, Daniel 
Chester French, which now adorns the 
mansard dome (see section, page 117; 
plan, above). Murphy’s plan capitalizes 
on the great ceiling heights, which per- 
mit installation of intermediate mez- 
zanine floors (see section), increasing 
the net usable floor area by almost 60 
per cent to 220,000 square feet. He 
also proposes extending the first floor 
out over the moat, providing a raised 
exterior walk; closing one of the bor- 
dering streets for an outdoor plaza; re- 
moving the heavy mansard dome; and 
thoroughly cleaning the  building’s 
grimy facades. According to Murphy, 
this would cost 30 per cent less than a 
new building of comparable size. 
Murphy’s proposal is attractive to 
contemplate, but he and allied Land- 
markers face potent and well-organized 
opposition. Among the groups most 
vocal in attacking preservation of the 
old post office as economically unfeasi- 
ble are the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Downtown in St. Louis Inc., 


local real estate managers, and the 
City Plan Commission. Their conten- 
tion, in general terms, is that Land- 
markers are “against progress” and 
that this building, even if improved 
and retained, would not be progress. 
Further, they argue that it would be 
cheaper to put up a new building. 

William Harrison, chairman of the 
City Plan Commission, comments: 
“The building certainly is no ornament. 
Buildings wear out just like shoes and 
hats, and go out of style. The building 
doesn’t serve any useful purpose and, 
even if improved, I don’t see how it 
can be made to serve any useful pur- 
pose.” His commission recommends 
that the post office give way to a new 
office building and park. 

In the face of such powerful “pro- 
gressive” opposition, Hilliker and his 
friends have had a hard time rallying 
strong outside support. The St. Louis 
chapter of the AIA, for example, is 
unable to endorse the effort because its 
membership is divided on the issue. 
The National Trust for Historic Pre- 
servation, however, which in 1960 gave 
an official opinion that the building has 
outstanding architectural significance, 
stands ready to help. Robert R. Garvey 
Jr., the Trust’s executive director, now 
says: “We are prepared to again offer 
our support to the local group on any 
sound proposal to save and make use- 
ful this important building.” 

The day of decision is near. What 
happens to the old post office will finally 
depend to a large degree on how much 
value St. Louisans in general, rather 
than Landmarkers in particular, attach 
to their architectural heritage. If the 
old post office is rebuilt for economically 
sound, contemporary use, St. Louis will 
have faced up to a problem which other 
cities have so far largely avoided. 
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} Rebirth of a boom-town opera house 


Spawned during the great silver strikes “ 
of the 1880s, Aspen’s Wheeler Opera 
House died, like the town itself, when ~ 
the rich ore petered out. For years the 
4 building lay neglected, and when, in 
time, fire destroyed its interiors, not a 
finger was raised to restore it. 


in a two-stage operation so that, today, 


Aspen’s remarkable renaissance, | | 
which dates from 1946, has finally over- : 
taken the opera house. On a shoestring 
budget of $40,000 it has been remodeled 


. it boasts a rich, Victorian elegance to 
rival anything the town knew in its 
z palmiest mining days. 
the interior was painted, two fire es- 
‘apes were added, and a great deal of  - 
electrical work, including stage lighting 4 
and ceiling fixtures, was completed. The 4 
opera house thus became usable, though 
by no means grand (the hard wooden eX 
q benches had a certain character but Long neglected, Aspen’s newly remodeled opera house uses am ones in a modern combination . v 
: with traditional embellishments to produce an air of marked Victorian elegance, Bass 
were scarcely comfortable). Then, in 5 
1960, when further funds became avail- aa 
able, the operation was completed. Rich, | 
mulberry-red seating for 450 people was ; 
installed, a linoleum floor was laid, the 
interiors were repainted in a new mod- 
ern color scheme (using stencils for the 
wall patterns to keep the budget low), 
and gold drapes were provided for the 
stage and windows. 


Color is what gives this opera house 
(used also for lectures, movies, and 
plays) its real style and elegance. The 
red walls and ceiling, which match the 
seats, the gold fleurs-de-lis, and the 
gold Corinthian capitals on black col- 
umns, recall in modern terms the glori- 
ous boomtown days of a bygone but not 
forgotten era. 


Architect: Herbert Bayer. Acoustical 
consultants: Bolt, Beranek & Newman. 
General contractor: Horace Hendricks. 


PHOTOS; FRANZ BERKO 
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Schoolrooms from farm buildings 


Last September, girls, 100-strong, came 
to study at the previously all-male 
Kent School. A new campus, set on 
some of Connecticut’s handsomest high 
ground, awaited them. Previously a 
farm and located 41% miles from the 
boys’ school, their campus consists 
largely of new buildings. But with 
rare insight, considerable imagination, 
and not a little whimsy, the architects 
rebuilt many of the existing farm 
buildings to form a substantial part of 
the classroom complex (see sketch). 

Dairy barns were converted into 14 
classrooms, a chicken house into six 
music practice rooms, a bull barn into 
an art studio, a silo into a cozy sitting 
alcove, and a children’s playhouse into 
a small oratory where the girls can 
pray or just rest during the day. All 
this produced about 10,000 square feet 
of space at a cost of $117,400. 


Dairy barn and chicken house (above left and right) were converted into classrooms and music The frame structures were stripped 
practice rooms (below). The exterior colors are barnlike: red and white. 


inside, partitions rearranged, and cor- 
ridors added. Interiors were finished 
with natural plywood, painted plaster- 
board, and burlap-covered fiberboard; 
the ceilings, with acoustic tile; the 
floors, with asphalt tile. All converted 
space is sprinklered from main runs in 
the classroom complex (see sketch). 

asbestos siding and wood shingles. 

The resulting space, low-ceilinged 
and rambling, has an intimate scale 
and spatial variety, creating a warm 
atmosphere for the 200 girls who will 
study there when the school reaches 
‘apacity two years hence. Classrooms, 
designed for 8 to 15 students, are 
bright, with sweeping views of the 
countryside. 

Architects: Moore & Salsbury. Struc- 
tural engineers: James S. Minges & 
Assoc. Mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers: Fred S. Dubin Assoc. General 
contractor: Hobbs-Crow Joint Venture. 


RONSHAUGLN 


PHOTOS: RAYDON P. 
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Silo was transformed into a cheerful alcove (below right). Corridors (below, left) were added 
to the rebuilt farm buildings; glass above book bins adds daylight to classrooms. 
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Rebuilding roundup 


U.S. Capitol rebuilding 
cost soars to $24 million 


When the refurbishing of the U.S. 
Capitol was under discussion three 
years ago, estimates of the total job. 
including repair work on the cast-iron 
dome, rewiring the building, and other 
repairs, ran to $17 million. Last 
month, it became known that the total 
cost, including the controversial exten- 
sion of the East Front, would be about 
$24 million. And no one is really cer- 
tain if this will be the ultimate cost 
of the project, which, more Topsylike 
even than most federal rebuilding ef- 
forts, has grown from a relatively mi- 
nor repair job on the dome to a massive 
overhaul of the whole building. The 
original $17 million figure, about $10 
million of which was to have been for 
moving the East Front 32.5 feet 
farther out and building a new front in 
marble to replace the crumbling lime- 
stone facade, ballooned to $21 million 
when the subway terminal for the Sen- 
ate wing was tacked on, But the addi- 
tional $3 million cost, over that amount, 
stems almost entirely from the East 
Front project itself, which now will 
cost over $12 million. Architect of the 
Capitol J. George Stewart attributes 
part of the rise to higher (by an aver- 
age of 17 per cent, he maintains) prices 
for building materials. 

While Stewart attempts to get the 
additional moneys he needs to com- 
plete the Capitol rebuilding, Congress- 
men themselves are awaiting comple- 
tion of the corridors that have long 
been a key element in the controversy 
over the project. Originally the plans 
called for corridors behind the new fa- 
cade, so that Congressmen could trav- 
erse the distance from the House wing 
to the Senate wing without going 
through the frequently crowded ground 
floor of the rotunda. The corridors are 
still under construction, although the 
facade itself is almost finished. Each 
corridor is to be 240 feet long, about 8 
feet wide, and will be for the use of 
Congressmen and their personnel. How- 
ever, perhaps still smarting from the 
torrrent of criticism surrounding the 
“million-dollar corridors’”—and indeed 
the whole project—a member of Stew- 
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art’s staff was quick to point out that 
“members of the general public prob- 
ably would not be thrown out if they 
should enter the unmarked bronze 
doors of the corridor entrances, but 
they won't be éncouraged to enter.” 


Admirers (including Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn, foreground) applaud the 
gleaming new East Front of the U.S. Capitol 
at its dedication prior to this year’s inaugu 


ration. Interior work is still under way. 


Elevator shaft cut into 
40 floors in two days 


In a rebuilding job that included the 
noisiest but also the fastest operation 
of its kind on record—taking only two 
days and less than 24 hours of working 
time—workmen feverishly cut a new 
elevator shaft through 40 floors of Ex- 
ecutive House, Chicago’s swank new 
apartment hotel (ForuM, Aug. ’59). 
Five months and about $300,000 later 
(after quietly remodeling 40 hotel 
rooms) the new elevator was put into 
service. 
Original 


designs by Milton M. 


Schwartz & Associates, Inc. provided 
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j NELIMINATION OF TERRACE 

WINDOW WALL 
fer four automatic high-speed elevators 
that were expected to do the job of six 
ordinary cars. Though estimates of the 


HANK WALKER 


hotel’s business were revised upward 
while it was under construction, the 
owners and elevator company still cal- 
culated that four cars would be ade- 
quate. But the success of the new hotel 
was even greater than expected. Its 
four cars were so overtaxed that irri- 
tating delays developed, and the own- 
ers decided to add a fifth car, to be 
used exclusively for service purposes. 

To avoid sacrificing any income-pro- 
ducing space in the hotel’s guest rooms, 
Architect Edward Steinborn ran a 371- 
foot shaft through a stack of rooms 
that have 8 by 20-foot balconies, and 
added the balcony space to the affected 
rooms. To cut down on the loss of 
guest-room income and the inconven- 
ience of guests while this rebuilding 
was in process, Steinborn devised a 
crash schedule to break through all 40 
10-inch-thick floors within two days. He 
rejected core-drilling as too slow, flame- 
cutting as too hazardous. Instead he 
decided to use pneumatic hammers— 
the noisiest but fastest method. Work- 
ing on as many as seven different floors 
simultaneously, this job was completed 
by busy hammer crews that worked 
from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. on a single Satur- 
day and until 6 P.M. the next day. 
(All prospective guests were warned in 
advance, but only a handful canceled 
their reservations.) Once the new shaft- 
way had been punched through the 
tower, enclosing it and installing the 
new high-speed car—only 27 seconds 
from lobby to top floor—were relatively 
routine jobs. 


Air commuters’ terminal 
built inside hangar 


Most U.S. air terminals are of such re- 
latively recent vintage it hardly seems 
that much rebuilding could yet take 
place. But at one of the more venerable 
terminals, New York’s LaGuardia Air- 
port, Eastern Air Lines has achieved 
a unique rebuilding job inside one of 
its huge hangars, No. 8. The $525,000 
facility will serve as Eastern’s “com- 
muter” terminal for travelers to Wash- 
ington or Boston, and will be fully 
equipped with snack bars, check-in 
counters, rest rooms, and other serv- 
ices calculated to make daily air travel 
more bearable. Passengers arriving by 


bus, taxi, or private car will be able to 
come directly to the terminal door, 
close to the gates to the planes them- 
selves. Large no-time-limit parking 
areas have been provided immediately 
adjacent to the new terminal. Archi- 
tects for the project are Robert C. 
Mock & Associates. 


Briefs 


Industrial rebuilding will be a bigger 
piece of a smaller pie in 1961, Accord- 
ing to a recent McGraw-Hill capital 
spending survey, plant modernization 
will account for a record 70 per cent 
of all capital expenditures, but these in 
turn will be down about 1 per cent from 
last year’s total of $35.7 billion. How- 
ever, the survey sees signs of a new 
capital spending boom, with resultant 
record proportions for rebuilding, if an- 
ticipated quarterly gains in spending 
continue into 1962. By the fourth quar- 
ter of this year, capital spending is ex- 
pected to be at a rate of $37.3 billion, 
just slightly below the record quarterly 
rate set in 1957. 


Rebuilding in renewal will take on 
huge proportions in New York City if 
current plans for the rapidly growing 
neighborhood conservation program are 
approved by the Board of Estimate. 
Mayor Wagner has asked for an addi- 
tional $300,000 to double the present 
program (which now includes six con- 
servation sites) to complement the city’s 
over-all renewal program. Originally not 
much more than a reaction to former 
Slum Clearance Czar Robert Moses’ un- 
popular bulldozer approach to renewal, 
the neighborhood conservation program 
has enjoyed unexpected success, and 
will soon encompass a dozen target 
areas in various parts of the city. 


Rebuilding may save the venerable Old 
Howard Theater, until 1953 Boston’s 
premier burlesque house, from the 
ravages of urban renewal. The 107- 
year-old building, originally built as a 
church, has the solid support of a group 
which wants to buy it from the city, re- 
furbish it to its nineteenth-century 
grandeur and use it as a civic play- 
house. So far, however, the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority seems bent on 
clearing the site for a new government 
center. END 
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WESTINGHOUSE WATER COOLERS ARE USED 


Everything’s No.1at *1 


Congratulations 

Owners: The Chase Manhattan Bank 
Architects: Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
Contractors :TurnerConstruction Company 


The Design: chosen for display at the 


Brussels World's Fair as an outstanding example 
of modern architecture. External columns give 
clear, unobstructed floor areas from outside walls 
to service core. Windows more than 7 feet high 
provide abundant lighting for 15,000 tenants. 


The Structure: a 60-story landmark 


with a 53,000-ton steel frame set amid a 214 acre 
open plaza. Six ‘‘mechanical floors’’ house all 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning equip- 
ment. The specially designed air conditioning 
plant is the largest in any commercial building. 


The Furnishings: chosen to blend 


with the building’s modern decor—such as new 
Westinghouse WALL LINE Water Coolers. They 
install flush to wall... use 26% less floor space 

. conceal unsightly plumbing within their 
cabinets. And they’re much less expensive to 


install with slip fittings. WESTINGHOUSE WALL LINE water cooler hascom- 

; ; pact design that conceals plumbing. Available in 8, 11, 15, and 
Other WALL LINE features include high back 20 gallon capacities. You can be sure... if it's Westinghouse. 
splasher that guards against splashing and spot- 


ting of walls... patented pre-coolerand non-clog 
drain . . . complete insulation of cold surfaces. @) originator of WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
5-Year Replacement Guarantee on the complete Water Coster Dept.. 300 Paina Read 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
hermetically-sealed refrigeration system. 


Please send me complete information on 
Westinghouse ‘‘Wall-Line’’ Water Coolers. 
NAME 
« COMPANY 
Westinghouse 
CITY. ZONE STATE 


AF-7 


WESTINGHOUSE WATER COOLERS 
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ia NEW LOOK IN OFFIGES - - NEW LOOK IN FURNITURE 


The most outstanding new office buildings have about them a look of purposeful clarity, combined 
with a wholesome respect for the people who work within. ™ The 500 Group, designed for Art 
f Metal by the Knoll Planning Unit, has the same look, the same respect for the people who use it. 
&. Because of that, it is entirely natural that more than 2300 desks from the 500 Group have been 
a ! installed in the new Chase Manhattan offices. Those desks have been tailored for innumerable 
jobs within the bank, using standard 500 Group components. Individually and collectively, they 
demonstrate the way in which the new look in furniture harmonizes with the new look in offices. 
@ This harmony will make your office more efficient, and a more pleasant place to work. 


se Write today for the comprehensive and helpful 500 Group catalog. 
ie ART METAL, INC. 


Jamestown, New York 


The clean-cut Knoll styling touch 
is apparent in this arrangement 
from the 500 Group. 
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Every 18” throughout Chase Manhattan's floor areas telephone conduits 
are easily accessible. This means fast, neat, flexible telephone installations. 


Why telephone wires grow out of the floors at 
1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 


The local Bell Telephone Company 
tailored communications for The Chase 
Manhattan Bank’s new headquarters 
the way the bank tailors its services 
for a client. 

This was possible because the archi- 
tects, working with Telephone Com- 
pany Communications Consultants, 
planned ahead wisely. Telephone con- 
duits every 18” throughout the floor 
areas permit fast, flexible installations 
wherever needed. 

The bank’s future telephone needs 
were anticipated. Some 3700 extension 
phones—plus other communications 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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equipment —are already in service. 
Capacity has been provided for a 
total of 5000. 

In addition, the Bell System’s mod- 
ern, compact switching equipment is 
contained in a mere 5600 square feet. 
Yet it serves six underground levels 
and 37 floors which house the bank’s 
offices, plus three other nearby Chase 
Manhattan offices. 

Chase Manhattan’s architects took 
full advantage of the current state of 
the art in telephone technology. The 
result is that their client enjoys the 
most modern telephone service possible. 


Are you up to date on today’s tele- 
phone requirements? Conduit needs? 
Lead times? The new services and 
equipment which are available? 


You are, if you’re working closely 
with a Bell Telephone Communica- 
tions Consultant on the buildings 
you’re now planning. You'll be pleased 
with the better installations this af- 
fords. Your clients will be happier 
with their modern quarters. 


A Communications Consultant will 
be glad to sit down with you at no 
obligation. Just call your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office today. 
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Rising 813 feet above New York City, the 
new Chase Manhattan Bank presented unique 


challenges in maintaining comfortable 


temperatures. Installation of two 
Selectographic DataCenters* give 


completely automated and economical control. 


Newest and largest 


air conditioning system 


in an office building 


is Honeywell controlled 


Lights that give off 17 million BTUs an hour. 
800,000 square feet of windows. 25,000 employees 
and visitors daily. These are just a few of the prob- 
lems considered in selecting a control system for 
the air conditioning of the new Chase Manhattan 
Bank building. To handle the heat load the build- 
ing has 9100 tons of cooling capacity. And to con- 
trol this enormous capacity they chose two Honey- 
well Selectographic DataCenters. By the simple 
touch of a button, one man at the DataCenter can: 
check temperatures at 400 locations; raise or lower 
temperatures at 200 areas; pinpoint the cause and 
location of any mechanical trouble; plus indicate 
and record other important information. To handle 
this job a conventional control panel would have 
to be 140 feet long. But, Honeywell engineers 
have devised a system of miniature schematic draw- 
ings on 35-mm. slides. Each DataCenter has 100 


such slides, each indicating a different floor or 
area on a floor. When the operator selects a slide 
it is projected on a translucent screen. Any adjust- 
ment made is for the particular area being shown. 
This miniaturization allows each entire DataCenter 
to be only 17 feet long. Precise, economical con- 
trol and one-man operation make the Honeywell 
Selectographic DataCenter a wise choice for any 
size building. 

For some time, Honeywell has been at work on 
the modernization and centralization of building 
control. Some refinements are available now; others 
are coming out of planning sessions and off the 
drawing boards. Current capabilities can automate 
practically every mechanical and electrical build- 
ing function. The result is that costs for mainte- 
nance, supervision and related jobs can be dras- 
tically reduced, efficiency greatly increased. 


ARCHITECTS: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Jaros, Baum & Bowles 
MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS: Raisler Corp. 
Kerby Saunders, Inc., Joint Venture. 
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Two Honeywell Selectographic DataCenters, like 
the one shown here, are the heart of the air con- 
ditioning system in the new Chase Manhattan 
Bank. They control 19 heat exchangers, 12 second- 
ary water coolers, 51 systems and 60 floors. 


Owes) 


‘ 


A “building that takes care of itself” is not a fiction writer's dream: 
It is a reality that can save enough money in maintenance costs to 
pay for itself in 3 to 5 years. The automated building is not subject 
to human error or carelessness. Emergencies are provided for and 
usually prevented before any kind of damage can occur. 

But the saving of maintenance costs are only part of the story: 
The automated building offers the ultimate in comfort and conven- 
ience. Temperature, humidity are constantly monitored to maintain 
optimal working conditions. Building security and fire alarm sys- 
tems keep a constant vigil. Clock programming systems turn power 
on and off for a hundred different functions. Automatic data logging 
and alarm scanning provide accurate typewritten records for build- 
ing management. For additional information on building and auto- 
mation write: Honeywell, Box MB-7-153, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


* Trademark 


Honeywell 
Fiat Couto 


SINCE 1885 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL 

Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the 
world. Manufacturing in the United States, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Netherlands, Germany, France, Japan. 


60 STORIES (we underwrote them all)! 
Before the Chase Manhattan Bank was so much as a 
holein the ground, Travelers safety engineers were work- 
ing tosee that the job was done safely. Five years and sixty 
stories later, the skyscraper was completed with one of 
the best safety records in the history of major construc- 
tion. Whether your next project is as big as a bank or 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 


= 
fare 


as small as a house in the suburbs, Travelers Workmen’s 
Comp and Public Liability Insurance protects you if 
accidents occur. And you can count on The Travelers 
expert safety engineers to help prevent accidents before 
they happen. So let The Travelers meet all your insur- 
ance needs. Whatever you build, before you build, call 
The Travelers agent or broker near you. 


HARTFORD 15, 
ONNECTICUT 
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BURGLARY 


protection 


As modern as the bank itself, this five-section security- 
control console was designed by ADT for Chase Man- 
hattan. Located on the ground floor in a bulletproof 
glass-walled room, open to public view, the console 
records all openings and closings of the huge ADT- 
protected vaults. It monitors — simultaneously with 
central station supervision—other ADT automatic pro- 
tection services throughout the 60-story structure, and 
supervises watchmen covering 144 patrol points. 

The console’s multichannel tape recorders note the 
time a fire, burglar, or holdup alarm signal is trans- 
mitted, and the point of origin. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


OR ZA TiO & 


A NATIONWIDE 
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ADT is proud to have been chosen by Chase Man- 
hattan to provide ultramodern security protection in 
keeping with their new architectural achievement. 

Protection services by ADT are available nationwide. 
Whether your premises are large, small, new or old, ADT 
can protect you against fire, burglary and other hazards, 
effectively and economically. 

Booklet NFE describes ADT alarms for smoke, fire, 
burglary and holdup; supervision for sprinkler systems, 
industrial processes, heating systems and watchman’s 
patrols, as well as a variety of other electronic security 
services. Available on request. 
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This is Opticon...a fixture designed to prove that a modest budget need not mean 


the sacrifice of lighting performance, aesthetic standards, or top quality construction. 
The lens, for instance, is injection molded in a single, crystal-clear unit 48” long. 
Secured by safety hinges, it swings away from either side for fast relamping without 
the use of tools. Its sides are patterned both inside and out with prisms that run at 
cross directions. The result is diffused peripheral lighting on ceiling areas for 


THIS NEW FIXTURE HAS 


rr 


dd 


Jersey City 5, New Jersey / Showrooms: New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 


Opticon is stocked by these Authorized Licuto.ier Distributors: 


mang bam: 
Mayer Elec. Sup. Co. 
ALASKA 
Co. 
ARIZONA 


Phoenix 
Brown Wholesale Elec. 


Little Rock: 

Adcock Ltg. & Sup. 
CALIFORNIA 

Saw Framcisco: 
California Elec. Sup. Co. 
COLORADO 


Denver: 
Central Elec. Sup. Co. 


GEORGIA 

Atlante: 

Electrical Wholesalers 
Noland Co. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu 
Hawaiian Light & Sup. Co. 


ILLINOIS 


ago. 
Efengee Elec. Sup. Co. 


Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 


Steiner Elec. Co 
Wholesale Elec, Sup. Co. 


Elgin: 
Fox Elec. Sup. Co. 


Rockford. 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
Springfield. 

Springheid Elec. Sup. Co. 


INDIANA 
Fr. Wayne: 
Mossman-Yarnelle Co, 


Gary: 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 


South Bend: 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
IOWA 
Weston Lighting, Inc. 


KANSAS 
Kansas City: 
Foley Elec. Co. 


Wichita: 
Architectural Lighting, inc. 


KENTUCKY 
Lewisville: 
Henry J. Rueff Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoin: 
White Electric Supply Co, 
Electric Fix. & Sup. Co. 
NEVADA 
eno: 
Western Elec. Dists. Co, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth: 
Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co, 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City: 
Franklin Elec. Sup, Co. 
Cherry Hill- 
Delaware Townsbip: 
Flynn's Camden Elec. Fix. Ca. 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque: 
The Lighting and Main, Co. 
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SIAN. Pittsfield: MINNESOTA 
ALA CONNECTICUT Carr Supply Co. Dulath: 
Bridgeport: Electrical Wholesalers Ine Sprimg field: Northern Elec. Sup. Co. 
ae B. M. Tower Co., Inc. owe Arco Elec. Sup. Co. Minneapolis: } 
New Orleans: ce Elec. Sup. 
Beacon Light & Sup. Co. er Wareaster: North Central Elec. Distr. Co 
New Haven: MAINE Atlantic Elec Co. Northland Elec. Sup. Co. 
Grand Light & Sup. Co. Bow Benjamin Co. St, Paul: 
New London. St Elec. Co Lax Elec. Co. 
j United Elec. Sup. Co. so MICHIGAN 
Starbuck Sorague Co. MARYLAND Kansas City! 
urban Supe! Har Co., inc. Baltsmore: 
ARKANSAS Suburban Supply Co. Hyland Baltimore Gas Light Co. ids? St. Lowis: 
DISTRICT OF Met Sup. Excetlo Public Serv. Corp. 
Co Electric Wholesale Sup. Co. 
i rice Elec. Sup. Co. . 
Boston MONTANA 
Boston Lamp Co. Saginaw: 
FLORIDA Mass, Gas & Elec. Light Schmerheim Elec. Co. Great Falls: 
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low brightness contrast. The bottom throws wide-angle, glare-free task light down- 
ward through sharply molded, brightness engineered prisms. Other noteworthy fea- 
tures include: interlocking ends ne arrow straight continuous runs (no dark joiner 
straps required ); slim 3%4 (" depth; completely enclosed construction to keep fixture 
cleaner longer; one lamp and two lamp models. Trim, efficient, handsome... .its econ- 
omy will surprise you. Available either stem or surface mounted in 48” or 96” lengths. 


MULTI-FEATURE LENS 


NEW YORK 
Bemgbaemion: 
Freife Elec. Sup. Co. 
Incand, Light Co. Inc, 
a Falls: 


Niager 
Hysen Suppl jes Inc. 


ra Sup Co. 
Rochester 

Rowe Sup. Co, 

Seporior | Elec. Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: 

Independent Elec. Sup. Co. 
Darbam: 


Raleigh 
Electrical Equipment Co, 


iastow 
Noland Co. 


DAKOTA 
Par; 
Northwest Elec. Sup. Inc, 


— 


the Sa Sacks Elec. Sup. Co. 


Canton 
‘sales Co. 


Cincinnati: 
8. tle 


c. Co. 
F.D. Electric Co. 


Rickards Elec 


The i. Leff Electric Co. 


Midiand Elec. Co. 


bus: 
Eigee Elec. Co. 
The Loeb 


Elec. Co, 


bveliman Co. 
w.w Co. 
Toledo 

Gross Elec. Fix. Co. 
Youngstown: 

The Braff Ltg. Fix. Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 
Elec. Sup. of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

Portland: 
Baker-Barkon Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown: 

Coleman Elec. Co. 
Kraus Elec. Co. 
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fifty thousand Lightolier fixtures lie flush with the plane of the ceiling. 
Each is fitted with a new type of low brightness, injection molded lens 
. . . believed to be the largest ever formed in a single piece. Although the 
fixtures are part of a complex feat of engineering that integrates lighting 
with air conditioning and public address equipment, there’s not a visible 
nut, bolt or screwhead to mar the smoothness of the ceiling. You'll find 
that this kind of design excellence is characteristic of every Lightolier. 


To learn more about Opticon, write today for a complete brochure to Dept. AF7. 


.. for a better way of Light 


Sup. Co. 
Schaedier Bros. 
Hazlet: 

Power lec. Co. Inc, 


New Castle: 
Midwestern Elec. Co. 


Philadelphia: 


Syivan Elec. Fix. Co. 


Pittsburgh: 

Allied Elec Sup. Co. 

Argo Lite Studios 
rown & Gre 

Wally Elec Sup. Co. 


Reading: 
Coleman Elec. Co. 


Scranton: 
Lewis & Reif, Inc, 


Uniontown: 
Pioneer Electric Dist. 
Wakes-Barre: 
Anthracite Elec. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket: 

Major Elec. Sup. Co. 
Providence: 

Leavitt Cotson Co, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia: 

Capito! Elec. Sup. 
Noland Co 
Greenville: 

Sullivan Hdwe. Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Watertown: 

J. H. Larson Elec. Co. 


tic Sup. Co. 
Memphis 

Belvedere Lighting Co. 

asbuil: 

‘Elec. Sup. Co. 

TEXAS 

Datla: 

Rogers Elec. Sup. Co. 

Ft. Worth: 


Anderson Fixture pe 
Cummins Supply 


Cons t Ele 


Worth thee. 


San A 
Soutivern Equip. Co. 
Strauss-Frank Co. 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City: 

Artistic Lighting 
VIRGINIA 

A 

Domin Elec. Sup. Co. Inc. 
Noland Co 


Lynchburg: 
Mid-State Elec. Sup. Co., inc. 


Norfolk: 

Noland Co. 

Roanoke: 

Noland Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg: 

Tolley Co. 

Hunts 

West viremia Elec. Co. 
W beeling: 

The Front Co. 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton: 

Moe Northern Co. 
Ean Claire: 

W. H. Hobbs Sup. Co. 
La Crosse 

W. A. Roosevelt Co 


Milwaukee 
Electri-Craft Lighting 
Lappin Electric Co. 
Standard Elec. Sup. 
WASHINGTON 
AY 


Seattie ‘Lighting Fix, Co. 


The Gray Elec Co. 
Union Electric Sup. Co. Ltd. 


Toronto: 
Revere Elec. oat 
Toronto Ltg. Stud 
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Ace Lighting Fix. Co. 
Gold Seal Elec. Sup. Co. By 
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BEAUTY and PERMANENCE 
Clow Balanced Doors 


in the Liberty Street entrances to 


CHASE MANHATTAN 


Architect: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


; 


Whether you are planning one door or a battery of doors Ellison has had 45 years 
experience that can help you solve any entrance problem. 


Ellison engineers can make recommendations on structural support, traffic flow, 

wind and suction conditions that will be helpful in early planning —for either 

new or modernized buildings. Along with all these advantages —the customer 
gets a trouble-free door. 


the door that lets 


TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


a as Ellison Engineers are at 
H your service to help solve 
J any entrance problems — 


a cali Jamestown, WN. Y., 61-594 


representatives ir in 72 cities in S., ‘Canada ond Puerto 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., INC. + Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Olin Aluminum“thinks’—that’s why Lightolier thought of Olin first. 


The 40,000 lighting fixtures (count ’em) that grace the new Chase Manhattan building in New York 
4 shed light on a lot of things. One is the fact that the manufacturer, Lightolier, called on Olin Alumi- 
i num’s technical staff for assistance in creating a special lighting fixture. More and more designers and 
fabricators in aluminum are doing the same thing. As a major producer of aluminum, from its primary 
source, Olin Aluminum is staffed to help you create a specific aluminum product. Skilled specialists 
working with designers and fabricators can choose the exact alloy for perfect forming and finishing. 
They can, through their extensive knowledge of aluminum production problems advise on new appli- 
cations, manufacturing and marketing techniques, costs — and more often than not contribute mate- 
rially to design as well. Whistler once said he “mixed his colors for painting with brains.” That’s what 
Olin offers along with its vast aluminum resources: brains. Your local Olin Aluminum Sales Office or 


Distributor can bring this technical know-how to your problem. Quickly. >) & 
| 
ALUMINUM 


400 PARK AVE NEW YORK 22.NEW YORK 
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Two new air conditioning records 
were set at 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 


The largest centrifugal refrigerating machines ever built for 


comfort cooling supply chilled water to the largest number 


of room terminals ever installed in a single building. 


The air conditioning system designed for 
the Chase Manhattan building by Jaros, 
Baum and Bolles is the largest ever installed 
in a new commercial building. The colossal 
job was handled jointly by Raisler Corpo- 
ration and Kerby Saunders, Inc. 


The four Carrier Centrifugal Refriger- 
ating Machines that provide 9100 tons of 
cooling include two units of 3500 tons each 
—the biggest ever used for comfort cooling. 


The 6475 Carrier Conduit Weathermas- 
ter* Units that rim the periphery of each 
floor are the largest number of high-pressure 
window units ever installed in one building. 


But perhaps the key fact about any air 
conditioning system is simply this. It helps 


creative architects like Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill design structures that combine 
exceptional utility with an outward expres- 


sion that man ealls art. «Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Photos by Alexandre Georges 


Air Conditioning Company 


July 1961 
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THESE LEHIGH CHAIRS* WERE AMONG THOSE SELECTED BY 
SKIDMORE, OWINGS MERRILL FOR CHASE MANHATTAN. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRODUCT AND PRICE SPECIFICATION BOOK TO DEPT. V, LEHIGH FURNITURE CORP., 16 EAST S3RD STREET, NEW YORK 22. CANADA: ARTWOOO-LEHIGH, MONTREAL. Z 
*designed by Ward Bennett m 
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LAMSON 


serve 
Hloors 


Up this slim shaftway come 8 
trayloads of piping hot food every 
minute. Down it, after mealtimes, 
go all soiled trays direct to the 
washing area. 


Simple. Efficient. The LAMSON 
TRAYVEYOR cuts through high-cost 
duplications that traditionally mar 
institutional feeding. 


Gone are the crowded elevators 
. «. the floor diet kitchens ... the 
scattered, scurrying personnel and 
all the other by-products of de- 
centralized confusion. 


A LAMSON TRAYVEYOR gives you 
administrative and service control 
over all your feeding problems and 
costs. Consider one for your insti- 
tution. Get the full story. Write 
today to 101 Lamson Street, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


LANISON 


AUTOMATIC MONITOR, 
eliminates manual handling 


any hour... 
24 hours a doy! 


AUTOMATIC AIRTUBES 
are always at your service... day 
and night, week in and week out. 

Operation is simple. Set the dials 
and dispatch the AUTOMATIC CAR- 
RIER. It flies through AIRTUBES to 
an AUTOMATIC MONITOR which 
redispatches the carrier to the 
ordered station. 

These modern LAMSON CARRIERS 
are commodious . . . measure 14” 
long, 55.” deep and 274,’ wide— 
inside. AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS are 
flexible ... handling any number 
of stations with ease. 

Central Station personnel are 
eliminated and each carrier’s 
load is guaranteed secure. Be 
sure you’re up-to-date on all mod- 
ern LAMSON AIRTUBE SYSTEMS. 
Read the new AIRTUBE catalog. 
Write today to 101 Lamson 
Street, Syracuse, New York. 


PIONEERS the Conquest OF INNER SPACE 


LAMSON 


... Funetion 
follows 
form/ 


= Paper handling 
h 


| it as become an 
added building 
se - function that mod- 
ern architects must consider 
in designing all new structures. 

Many have found an ideal 
solution in the slender LAMSON 
SELECTIVE VERTICAL CONVEYOR 
with integrated horizontals 
where needed. 

Enormous amounts of busi- 
ness paper and small packages 
can move up and down this 
slim, vertical lift . .. flowing 
automatically into and out 
from any number of floor 
locations. 

Simple to operate and easy 
to maintain, this combination 
of LAMSON conveyors meets 
any distribution demand yet 
is flexible enough to fit any 
structure form. 

Check LAMSON before speci- 
fying any other method. Write 
112 Lamson Street, Syracuse, 
New York. 


LAMSON CORPORATION 


PLANTS IN SYRACUSE, SAN FRANCISCO AND TORONTO, CANADA @ OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Manufacturers of Airtube® (Pneumatic Tube Systems) e Integrated Conveying Systems e Pallet Loaders e Selective Vertical Conveyors Bookveyors® Clinical « 
Trayveyors® ¢ Food Service Systems @ Blowers and Exhausters e Exidust® Central Vacuum Cleaning Systems e Dryset® Air Vacuum Systems 
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Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
“ General Contractor: Turner Construction Co 
& Tile Contractor: Peter Bratti Associates, Inc. 


wherever there’s... 


men who know tile floors 
best, specify and install 


HYDROMENT 


JOINT FILLER 


Wherever there’s food handling, there’s 
sure to be spilling, dripping and drop- 
ping. Ordinary grouts can’t withstand the 
corrosive attack of food acids and alka- 
lies. That’s why Hydroment Joint Filler 
was specified for the quarry tile kitchens 
and cafeterias of No. 1 Chase Manhattan 
Plaza. It forms a permanently tight, 
dense, joint — non-toxic, odorless, highly 
resistant to wear and corrosion. It inhib- 
its bacteria growth; very easily main- 
tained. Widely used with 
brick or tile in breweries, 
bakeries, dairies, hospitals, 
etc. Seven colors, plus black 
and white. 


see out cataiog in 


13d/Up 


Pioneers in Industrial Research Since 1881 


THE UPCO COMP AN Y 


4805 Lexington Ave. + Cleveland 3, Ohio 


In the West: HYOROMENT, INC., 829 No. Coffman Drive « Montebello, Calif. 
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OVER 


GILFORD 
VINYL 
WALLCOVERING 


1 CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA 


OVER 


installed in 


OFFICES, BANKS, CLUBS, 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS, 
SHOWROOMS, STORES, 
RESTAURANTS, HOTELS. 


MOTELS, AIR TERMINALS 


Git Eon 


LEATHER COMPANY, INC. 
515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
sample books on request PLAZA 3-3356 3-7128 
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For a better way 
to take care of 

your nest egg... 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 


eneral Electric switches 
chosen for 


Giant among giants — equipped with G-E wiring Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. General Con- . 
devices. 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza is new symbol of tractor: Turner Construction Company. Electrical 
strength in New York’s financial district. It towers 60 Engineers: Meyer, Strong & Jones. Electrical Contrac- 
stories above ground, with six working levels under- tors: Fischbach & Moore, Inc. and L. K. Comstock & 
ground — is city’s sixth highest-building. Company, Inc. (joint venture). 
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and outlets 
Chase Manhattan Plaza 


G-E quiet-type switches, grounding outlets and inter- Popular GE5451 20A, 120/277V AC switch, one of 
changeable devices were selected to meet engineering devices used in new skyscraper, is famous for depend- 
specifications for building, by Fischbach & Moore, Inc. able, quiet action that stays quiet for life of the switch. 
and L. K. Comstock & Company, Inc. Mr. Roy Cascio, It has no rubber “bumpers” to harden with age. Four 
Assistant Project Engineer, is shown here in the firms’ other exclusive features make this a top-quality AC 
field office on the 34th floor. switch for commercial buildings. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Planning a new building? 


It will pay you to have details on the high 
quality General Electric line of Specification 
Grade wiring devices. Ask your secretary to... 


General Electric Company 
| Wiring Device Department 
Providence 7, Rhode Island 


Gentlemen: Please send us useful information on G-E 
Specification Grade Wiring Devices. 


Mail coupon, for new G-E wiring device literature, 
designed especially for architects and engineers. 


Literature gives complete information on G-E outlets, caps, 
" connectors — locking devices — switches & combination 
devices — low-voltage Remote-Control switching — wall Address ... 
2 plates — lampholders & starters — miscellaneous devices. 
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-BASE SEALANT 


Every metal-to-metal and glass- 
to-metal curtain wall joint in 
the new Chase Manhattan Bank 
building is weather-sealed with 
material based on THI0KoL liquid 
polysulfide polymer @ Because 
of the properties of THIOKOL poly- 
sulfide-base sealant, the outlook 
for lasting dividends is AA-A1 ® 
Properly formulated and applied, 
THIOKOL polysulfide-base sealant 
lasts for the life of the building 


ONE CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA @ 


... Saves expensive resealing ... 
prevents costly water damage ... 
reduces the overall budget for 
building maintenance lM Custom- 
applied to the job on the job, seal- 
ant with THI0KoL polysulfide poly- 
mer conforms to all joints regard- 
less of size, shape, or possible 
variation from original design. It 
resists air, chemicals, sunlight, 
water...and expansion up to 100% 
cannot break its steel-grip bond. 


Thiokol makes raw material only, does not produce finished sealants. 
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MONEY THE BANK 


American Standard Specification 
A.116.1 sets standards for poly- 
sulfide-type sealant. Only Thio- 
kol Chemical Corporation makes 
THIoko. polysulfide polymers. 


Ato 4 at 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton 7, N. J. 
In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, 
Dominion Rubber Company, Elmira, Ontario 
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Pomeroy is proud of its contribution to One Chase 
Manhattan Plaza. Over 7/3 miles each of custom-built 
enclosure and blind pockets are used on the perimeter 
walls. These, with the interior pier facings by Pomeroy, 
complete the interior surfaces at the curtain walls. 


Close collaboration with the architects, during the early 
design stages and continuing through the mock-up stage, 
resulted in the required design and strength, and a time- 
saving installation. 


The enclosures house the perimeter air conditioning 
elements and provide space for the vertical blind tracks. 
Consistency on the production line provides constant 
appearance and dimension. All front panels are readily 
removable for access to the units. 


The blind pocket, located at the head of the curtain wall 
glass, houses the blind tracks, provides a straight edging 
for the ceiling tile, and incorporates perforations for 
returning air to the hung ceiling area. 


The formed metal pier facings extend from the enclosures 
to the blind pockets and provide a finish consistent with 
these metal members. Many years of experience in such 
installations are at your disposal. Many similar prestige 
projects such as Time and Life, Seagram, Socony Mobil 
and the Pittsburgh Hilton, and hundreds of similar 
works including many small jobs have been successfully 
accomplished. 


miles 
enclosur 


The above shows another product of a Pomeroy subsid- 


iary, the Lite-Lift vertical sliding Chalkboard hardware 
as used in the Bond Department. 


= 


POMEROY 


SINCE 1607 REGIONAL 
SALES OFFICES 


Engineers (Fabricators Erectors 


Aluminum & Steel windows * Air Conditioning & Heating enclosures * Architectural curtain walls 
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National Headquarters: 41 Magee Ave., Stamford, Connecticut 

New York: 800 East 141 St., New York, New York 

Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana: 3629 Manchester Bivd., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Oklahoma, Texas: 1921 Van Buren Circle, Pasadena, Texas 

Georgia, N. Carolina, S. Carolina: P. O. Box 202, Fletcher, N. C. 

Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee: 2216 S. Parkway East, Apt. 5, Memphis, Tenn. 
Arizona, Calif., Nevada (So. Half): 186 N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin: 217 S. Candota St., Mt. Prospect, III. 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi: P. O. Box 692, Crowley, Louisiana 
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.... sixty stories up—in the roof enclosure—is an ultra-important 
area of The Chase Manhattan Bank. It contains the nine fan-cells of 


MARLEY COOLING TOWERS 


that have the vital function of providing 28,356 gpm of cold water 
required by the largest comfort cooling system (9,100 tons) ever to 
serve a single commercial building. 


In selecting Marley towers as a key element in the cooling system that serves 
15,000 people, the Chase Manhattan Bank building team endorsed the precedent 
established by a majority of outstanding constructors: specifying MARLEY for the 
finest structures the country over. This specification preference is based on demon- 
strated reliability, guaranteed capacity and operational economy. And only the 
Marley line is so broad that it can pinpoint the requirements of any job with full 
consideration of space, weight, code restrictions and architectural compatibility. 


The capable Marley engineer in your city will gladly assist in selection—No obligation, of course. 


THE MARLEY COMPANY © KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Photo by Skyservice, Inc. Linden, N. J 
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1 Chase Manhattan Piaza, 
New York City 

Architects: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, N.Y.C. 
Electrical Engineers: 
Meyer, Strong & 

Jones, N.Y.C. 

General Contractor: Turner 
Construction Co., N.Y.C. 
Electrical Contractors: 
Joint venture — Fischbach 
and Moore, Inc. 

and L.K. Comstock and 
Company, Inc. 


SPECIFY SMITHCRAFT 
ILLUMINATION SYSTEMS 
FOR EVERY CEILING 
APPLICATION 


2 


Building... lighting improves the envi 


the _utility-ond the economics of the building 


Integrated 


In the computer department of the new Chase Manhattan Building, 

85,000 square feet of Smithcraft Integrated Lighting provides an average of 

70 footcandles of comfortable, efficient illumination — plus effective noise reduction 
qualities — in an architecturally pleasing structural pattern. 


Many additional requirements determined the selection of Smithcraft Integrated 
Lighting: Simplification of sprinkler installation; incorporation of structural header 
systems to receive movable partitions; simplification of design and installation 

of air delivery system; incorporation of suspended acoustical baffles; and freedom 
of utility placement allowed by the ceiling system. Smithcraft Integrated Lighting 
supplied the answer to all these needs, with installation and maintenance economy. 


Smithcraft ceiling systems can solve many ceiling problems. For information on the 
Smithcraft system that best fills your specific requirements, write to: 


Smithcraft Lighting CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 


— 


AREA 
Smithenaft ILLUMINATION 


Makes possible a wide selection 
of size, pattern, intensity, shield- 
ing and periphery. An important 
architectural and decorative asset. 
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LARGE 
mithenaft ELEMENT 
Pre-assembled modular units for 
high-level comfortable illumina- 
tion of any area,in any pattern. 
Provides the utility and low cost 


of dropped ceiling construction. 


OVERALL 
Smithenaft ILLUMINATION 
Today's most advanced design in 
wall-to-wall lighting. Economical 
to install and maintain. Available 


with Contrex Soundsheet acousti- 
cal shielding. 


§ SONOLUME 

mithcnaft CEILING SYSTEM 
High-level illumination plus effec- 
tive sound absorption. Just 7” 
deep — adapts to any ceiling 


plan. Incorporates Contrex Sound- 
sheet acoustical shielding. 
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HERE IS THE APPARATUS used to make the torture scratch- 
hardness test in the research laboratories of Foster D. Snell, Inc. A steel bit 
with a half-inch chisel type edge was dragged back and forth repeatedly 
over the treated and untreated surfaces of the concrete specimens at an 
angle of 30° from the horizontal and under a load of 20 pounds. Machine 
was operated at 19 cycles per minute. 


CAN YOUR FLOORS SURVIVE 
THIS TORTURE TEST? 


LAPIDOLITH makes concrete floors highly resistant to the 
worst traffic conditions, as proven by the Torture Test con- 
ducted by the independent research organization of FOSTER 
D. SNELL, INC. The Foster D. Snell, Inc. torture test 
applied to untreated concrete resulted in severe damage to 
the floor. 

These actual and unretouched photos of the torture test 
prove conclusively that LAPIDOLITH imparts a higher 
degree of scratch and abrasion resistance to concrete, actu- 
ally changing the nature of the concrete. Typical concrete 
sealers with “‘alleged” hardening qualities offer scratch and 
abrasion resistance only as long as the surface film remains 
continuous and unbroken. Once this surface film is removed 
or broken, which occurs during normal traffic wear, the 
concrete ‘‘treated”’ is as vulnerable as untreated concrete. 

The fact remains that there is no floor sealer that can 
possibly function as anything more than a sealing compound 
when applied to set and dry concrete. Floor sealers simply 
cannot chemically harden concrete. Sonneborn has an ex- 
cellent and a complete line of floor sealers and curing com- 
pounds which Sonneborn recommends for specific purposes 
for which curing and sealing compounds are designed. 
Sonneborn does not, and will not recommend a curing and 
sealing compound as a concrete floor hardener. Sonneborn 
recommends LAPIDOLITH as the best treatment for 
hardening concrete floors. 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF THE SAME CONCRETE was treated with a coat of typical sealer. After 500 strokes, the surface showed wear 
of 0.0007 inch, the equiralent of 2/3 of 1 mil. The surface appeared unbroken. But, look what happened when the sealer was stripped away. Photo 
is of block abraded after stripping by paint and varnish remover. The concrete showed erosion to a depth of 0.0027 inch; or the equivalent of 2.7 mils. 
The surface was broken and badly worn away. 


Age 

HERE IS WHAT HAPPENS when cc 5 
d when concrete is not treated. After 500 strokes, the untreated shows w 5 i ; 
| of 314 mils. The surface is broken and badly worn. s : : hows wear of 0.0085 inch; the equivalent | 
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hardened concrete floors can 


take the grind day and day out traffic. 


Here are some additional facts about LAPIDOLITH: 


1. ONLY LAPIDOLITH CONTAINS DYNEX®. Be- 
cause of Dynex, LAPIDOLITH not only chemically hardens 
the surface, but penetrates deeply into the sub-surface pores 
and capillaries giving grealer HARDNESS IN DEPTH. 
Proof of hardening in greater depth is shown in chart 
below. These radioactive tracer tests, were conducted by 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS IN AVERAGE CONCRETE 

A Graph of the Ratio between Hardening Substances Deposited 

by Lapidolith and Those Deposited by C H | Hard 

For Comparison, Deposits of Conventional Hardeners Are Token as a Base 


Equal deposits on the surface 


a 

= 


] Lopidolith deposited 1.) times os mony hordening products 


Lapidolith deposited 9.) times os many hardening products 


Depth in Millimeters 
- 
2 


Lapidolith deposited an estimated 100 times as many hardenifig products 
‘ 5 10 15 20 25 30 100 


Lopidolith—with “Dynex” 


2. RESISTS INSTANTANEOUS ACID ATTACK. 
LAPIDOLITH protection permits enough time to flush off 
acids before the concrete is harmed. (Proof of acid test 
available on request.) 


3. GUARANTEED. LAPIDOLIZED concrete floors are 
fully bonded and guaranteed for 5 years against concrete 
dusting as a result of abrasion and wear, when applied 
under contract by Sonneborn—America’s foremost manu- 
facturers of liquid chemical concrete floor hardeners. 


4. PROVEN SUCCESS. LAPIDOLITH is the original 
chemical floor hardener and has been distinguished by 
having received the famous ‘‘Brand-Names-Award.”’ Over 


ZZ wetting 


mek 


>. 


HERE YOU SEE THE LAP 


IDOLITH treated concrete after 500 strokes. Note that even un 
with total wear being measured at only 0.0003 inch! The equivalent of 1/3 of 1 mil! Particles of metal may be seen imbedded in surface of the concrete. 


half a billion square feet of concrete floors have been 
successfully LAPIDOLIZED in the past 57 years. 


5. EASY TO APPLY. LAPIDOLITH is a laboratory 
controlled, factory prepared, stabilized colorless solution 
and very simple to apply. 


“CUSTOM DESIGNED” LAPIDOLITH 
CONCRETE FLOOR SYSTEM 


There is no one product or system that can perform all the 
functions required for all concrete floors. Floors are indi- 
vidually designed for different purposes, and every one 
product or system may be either under-designed or over- 
designed for the specific requirement. Only Sonneborn offers 
you a “custom designed’? LAPIDOLITH Concrete Floor 
System to help you with your specific floor problem. Sonne- 
born is the one company you can come to with all your 
concrete floor treatment requirements. 

At no obligation to you, we will have one of our qualified 
floor specialists make an expert inspection and recommenda- 
tion for you. 

Replacing worn-out concrete floors will cost you many 
times more than a simple, low cost, application of LAPI- 
DOLITH. WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INSPECTION. 


All photos are actual and unretouched and are of tests made 
by FOSTER D.SNELL,INC., with their facilities and under 
their supervision. 


SONNEBORN 
CHEMICAL AND REFINING 
CORPORATION 


Building Products Division AF-71 
404 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 


HOUSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, TORONTO 


Always Consult Your Architect or Engineer 
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for 60 floors of fashionable doors: 
Sargent locksets and door closers were seleeted for New 
York’s new financial center... The Chase Manhattan Bank. 


SARGENT 


THE NEWEST FASHION IN A COMPLETE 
LINE OF ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE 


Sargent & Company ¢ New Haven 9, Connecticut 
l Sargent Hardware of Canada Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
ve 
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Specified for the new 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
building for 

exterior maintenance 


General Contractor: Turner Construction Co. 
Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
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Sealed curtain wall construction has achieved acceptance for its 
economy of first cost, beauty and functional simplicity. Main- 
tenance of these walls requires specialized equipment that has 
been integrated with the building’s design and is soundly en- 
gineered to assure performance and safety. 


Manning & Lewis are pioneers in the design and construction of 
rugged, efficient and economical power-operated maintenance 
machines. M&L has the imagination to solve the unusual and 
difficult problems, and above all, builds into its equipment the 
sound engineering “extras” that provide maximum safety. 


As designers of many other major buildings have done, archi- 
tects for the Chase Manhattan Bank building specified power- 
operated “Wallglider” by Manning & Lewis. Manning & Lewis 
engineers will be glad to consult with you on the application of 
the “Wallglider” to your particular building design. 


MANNING & LEWIS Engineering Company 
675 Rahway Avenue + Union, New Jersey 
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THE CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK BUILDING 
New York, N.Y. 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & 
RRILL 


ME 
architects 


JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 


mechanical engineers 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


general contractor 


EUGENE DUKLAUER, INC. 
plumbing contractor 


GLAUBER, INC. 
wholesale distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR AND 
STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
lumbing fixtures manufacturer 


Ai of New York’s crowded financial district awaits the 
completion of the stunning Chase Manhattan Bank Building 
...another COYNE & DELANY installation...which will 
provide welcome open space, light and air through its 214 
acre plaza covering two city blocks. Rising 60 stories without 
setback, the rectangular glass and aluminum tower will 
house 15,000 workers when work ends in mid-1962. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank Building is in every sense a 
pacesetter for future lower Manhattan construction and 
all equipment was painstakingly culled before specification. 
In this quality project, nearly 1,000 
DELANY diaphragm type flush 
valves were selected to supply 
the satisfying and unflagging 
service that has made 
DELANY —“the fastest 
growing name in ats 


== 


m 


)) Delany 


FLUSH VALVES 


COYNE & DELANY CO. © 834 KENT AVE. © BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA, THE JAMES ROBERTSON CO. LTD. 
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These men who built Chase Manhattan were in a position to appre- 
ciate certain things about Q-Floor. They had a safe, clean, dry, 
fireproof platform to work on with plenty of material and equipment 
storage space and no crowding or waiting. 


1,223 MEN WHO UNDERSTAND 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS OF 


In the years to come, thousands more, the owners and tenants, will 
enjoy the benefits of simple, quick, unlimited wiring changes which 
Q-Floor, the original cellular steel sub-floor system provides. Write 
for complete details on Q-Floor and Q-Air Floor to H. H. Robertson 
Company, 2403 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ROBERTSON Q-FLOOR 


| 
Skidmore, Dwings & Merril, Architects Weiskopf & Pickworth, Engineers Turner Construction Co., Builder 


GLYNN: JOHNSON 


door control hardware N 


/ 
since //1923 
4 

/ 
write for details and templates GLYNN * JOHNSON CORPORATION 4422 north ravenswood avenue chicago 40, illinois 
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Today's most distinguished skyscrapers are clad and 
detailed with architectural metals by 


GENERAL BRONZE (GB 


FOR NO. 1 CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA: General Bronze engineered, produced and erected 
the complete system of aluminum curtain walls (780,000 square feet) and fenestration. In addition, General 
Bronze supplied architectural metal work including stainless steel entrances, panelling, grilles, partitions ... and 
other related items in stainless steel and aluminum. Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; Contractor: Turner 
Construction Co. ¢ General Bronze Corporation, Garden City, N. Y. Sales Office: 100 Park Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERMATITE DIVISION—Custom-built Windows, Curtain Walls, Architectural Metal Work and Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE DIVISION—Stock-size Aluminum Windows and Doors. 
BRACH MFG. CO. DIVISION—Radio, Television and Electronic Equipment. STEEL WELOMENTS, INC. DIVISION—Custom fabrication in Steel and Iron. 
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8,800 views of the 


World 


. Row upon row of huge windows open One Chase Manhattan Plaza 


to daylight and the open world for the enjoyment of 15,000 occu- 
& pants and 10,000 customers and visitors who will come here daily. 
Since glass is such an important part of this distinguished building, 
L:O-F Parallel-O-Plate®, 324,500 sq. ft. of it, was used for better 
looking, inside and outside. 
Parallel-O-Plate is the finest plate glass made, twin ground to make 
its surface more parallel—thus minimizing waviness that could dis- 
tort reflections on the glass. 
If glass is a chief visual element in the design of your buildings, then 


ca the beauty of that glass should be a major concern. Specify the best. 


ir Specify L-O-F Parallel-O-Plate, or Parallel-O-Grey® Plate Glass. 


Glass 


LIBBEY:-OWENS:- FORD 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


Exterior Glazing: L‘O-F Parallel-O-Plate Glass. Partition Glazing: 
L-O-F Rough Plate Glass and Rough Grey Plate, exciting new trans- 


THE QUALITY MARK 


lucent glass products that add texture and sheen to partitions, per- TO LOOK FOR 
be P mit light to flow through, but provide privacy for occupants. 
a Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. = 


General Contractor: Turner Construction Co. 


©1961, L-O-F 
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WHERE ONLY 
THE BEST IN 
FIREPROOFING |S 


GOOD ENOUGH...THE 
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= 
t Chase Manhattan Building, 
4 re New York, N.Y. Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
= be Construction Company. 
Weiskopf & Pickworth. 
= es Authorized K&M SPRAYED 
“LIMPET” ASBEST appli- 


cator: E.B. Carley & Co., Inc. 


CHOICE IS KeM SPRAYED “LIMPET’’ ASBESTOS 


A one-half inch minimum coating of K&M SPRAYED 
“LIMPET” ASBESTOS® assures four hours of fire protection 


by UL rating to the cellular steel floors of the 
Chase Manhattan Building. 

This 100°, asbestos material covers 1,500,000 
sq. ft. of Robertson cellular steel flooring... 
the largest sprayed-fireproofing job in history. 
Much of the time during application, the rate of 
progress was two floors per week. 

The selection of K&M SPRAYED “LIMPET” 
ASBESTOS came only after the builders of the 
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Applied in one operation. «2™ 
SPRAYED “LIMPET” ASBESTOS com- 
bines in mid-air with water from 
special spray gun. 


Chase Manhattan Building subjected numerous fireproofing 
materials to exhaustive studies and tests. 


This lightweight sprayed-on fireproofing reduces 
structural stress. Offers up to five hours’ fire pro- 
tection with various thicknesses according to 
UL tests. Follows the contours of any surface, 
without hiding decorative details. Won't burn, 
rot, or corrode. You can also use it for noise 
reduction, thermal insulation, or condensation 
control. For more information, write to Keasbey 
& Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa., Dept. B-5071. 
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VERTICAL 
BLINDS 


of Du Pont 
Tontine® Triglas 


allow full light control ‘ 
in new | 
1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 


Sun Vertikal Blind Co. of New York is the manufac- 
turer of modern vertical-louvered blinds made with 
Du Pont ‘‘Tontine”’ Triglas* washable window shade 
cloth. They custom-designed, fabricated and in- 
Stalled their blinds in all 8,800 windows of the new 
building known as 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. 
“Tontine’’ Triglas vinyl-coated woven glass fabric 
gives offices a smart new look. Blinds are neat... 
easy to clean...rotate to permit light desired and 


Du Pont Company 
Fabrics Retail Products 
AF 1-7, Wilmington 98, Del. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. #2,956,917 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


slide like a drapery to either side of window on 
trouble-free, heavy-gauge mechanisms. Louvers are 
dimensionally stable... resist curling, twisting, 
bowing or distortion. Long-lasting matte white finish 
reflects solar heat... helps keep rooms cool. Blinds 
can be custom-designed to fit windows of any di- 
mension. Louvers of various widths may be se- 
lected. Du Pont makes fabrics used...not the blinds. 
For sample swatches and further information, write: 


Sun Vertikal 
BLIND CO. OF NEW YORK 
2427 Merrick Road 
Bellmore, L. 1I., N. Y. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ONE CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA ay 
Executive office in the new 60-story Chase Manhattan Bank Building furnished with opaque vertical louver blinds providing soft, non-glare light. sige 
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INCOMBUSTIBLE. Like all CELOTONE® mineral fiber tile, 
. new Chase complies with Fed. Spec. SS-A-118b, Class A, In- 
combustible and carries the U.L. label. 
INSTALLATION. New Chase Tile is 12’’ x 12” with butt- 
bevel edge, kerfed for H&T suspension system. 


CELOTONE® 
Mineral Fiber Tile 
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ONE CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZAG 


Anyone sensitive to noise will envy the occu- 
pants of Chase Manhattan's new 813-foot tower 


where 1,500,000 pe feet of ceiling sound- 


Manhattan 


POSTER ABOVE, WIDELY USED TO ADVERTISE NO. | CHASE MANHATTAN 
PLAZA, REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 


Originated and named for the Chase project ... new “Chase” mineral fiber tile by Celotex 
is now included in the family of CELOTONE® fissured acoustical tile. Its subtle, non-directional 
fissuring lends new beauty and dignity to natural travertine texture. 


Your Acousti-Celotex distributor will gladly show you a sample of “Chase” and demonstrate 
advanced suspension systems that integrate components for lighting, air conditioning, movable 
partitions and sound conditioning. A member of the world’s most experienced acoustical organization, 
his free Ceiling Consultation Service can be invaluable. 
Call him. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Acoust/-CELOTEX 


REGISTERED US PAT OFF 


SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


If it’s “by CELOTEX” you get QUALITY oars plus! Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem. .. Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 

Acousti-Celotex Distributors are in the “Yellow Pages” 
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FOAMGLAS® insulated exterior columns create uninterrupted 


interior space at The Chase Manhattan Building 


Strong, incombustible FOAMGLAS--the moisture-proof insulation--surrounds each exterior column in the 
upper 30 floors at Chase Manhattan. Because it is moisture-proof, FOAMGLAS maintains a constant K- 
factor, thus minimizing expansion and contracting movement of the columns. And inorganic FOAMGLAS is 
incombustible, affording added fire protection to this portion of the structure. The constant insu- 
lating value of FOAMGLAS proved equally valuable on the building roof and beneath the plaza flooring. 
Our Building Insulation Catalog details how these important benefits can be applied to your designs. 
For a copy, write Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. E-71, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 


CORNING 
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BRITISH FESTIVAL 


Along the south bank of the 
Thames, on a former riverside 
dump, the London County 
Council has launched a scheme 
which will turn the site of 
Britain’s 1951 exposition into 
a permanent cultural complex 
of multilevel planning and 
boldly imaginative forms. The 
existing Royal Festival Hall 
(right in photo below) will be 
remodeled and expanded to in- 
clude new restaurants, staff 
and artists’ facilities, and a 
new entrance fronting a river 


promenade. Just downstream a 
needed new concert hall seat- 
ing 1,100 and a small recital 
room for 400 will be linked to 
it by pedestrian walks above 
new traffic loops. The elevated 
walks and plazas will continue 
back around a new art gallery 
housed in a multilevel land- 
scape of granite-faced concrete, 
from which are cantilevered 
open-air sculpture courts 
(right). Architects are Engle- 
back & Booth under Hubert 
Bennett, Council architect, 
and Deputy F. G. West. 
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DANISH LANDMARK 


Rising from a hilltop outside 
Svaneke on the Danish island 
of Bornholm, this unusual com- 
bination of a water tower and 
“sea mark” confirms Jorn 
Utzon as a minor as well as a 
major poet among the archi- 
tects of his time. Like the 
flying white sail-shells cover- 
ing his prize-winning Sydney 
Opera House—which will be a 
landmark on its own harbor 
(sketch, above)—the humbler 
tower goes beyond function to 
provide a welcome to sailors 
and a lookout for villagers 
who love the sea. It is an 
apt link, echoing both the 
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openwork bell buoys of the 
ocean and the freestanding bell 
towers of the finest Scandi- 
navian churches ashore. As a 
water tower, like gas tanks 
and smokestacks usually treat- 
ed with disdain, it also takes 
on poetic form: the stock cylin- 
drical container has_ been 
changed to a pyramidal one 
sheathed in fine wood planking 
and raised strongly on concrete 
legs to the sky. Ascending into 
the tower, a fragile winding 
stair is a human cord joining it 
to earth, lifting visitors up to 
a covered crow’s nest for the 
seaward view. 
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The 1450-unit Capehart Housing Project, at McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
N. J., just completed by the Terminal Construction Corporation, Wood -Ridge, N. J. 


“Adds extra value and good /ooks too,”’ 
says Mr. A. M. Dinallo, Project Manager. 


“Though our project was scheduled for completion in 24 months, it was finished 6 
months sooner. Easy-to-apply Ruberoid Asphalt Shingles, and Ruberoid’s delivery 
service were factors in our early completion. Concerning roofing material for the 
project, we wanted roofing which was durable—yet highly attractive, at the right 
cost. Ruberoid Asphalt Shingles met our needs perfectly!” 


As one of the nation’s largest general contractors and builders, Terminal Construc- 
tion Corporation enjoys an enviable reputation for reliability of performance. 


As the nation’s leading producer of asphalt roofing, Ruberoid serves contractors 
and builders of every variety in all parts of the country. For your roofing needs, 


rely on the quality products of Ruberoid! 
® 
(RUBEROID ) 


733 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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GERMAN PARKING 


In the old heart of Stuttgart, 
an area heavily rebuilt since 
the bombings of World War II, 
the owners of the big Breu- 
ninger department store have 
completed a _ sorely needed 
parking garage that is both a 
pleasure for motorists and an 
architectural credit to down- 
town. Cars ramp up at the 
back of the building to two re- 
inforced concrete levels which 
seem to float in air, or down 
to two larger basements. After 
leaving their vehicles, shop- 
pers enter the freestanding, 
slate-faced tower at the front, 
descending by elevators or 
stairs to an underground pas- 
sage that leads beneath a heav- 
ily traveled street directly to 
the elevators of the store. The 
glass sides of the tower pro- 
vide a little moving scenery on 
the way up and down. Archi- 
tect-engineers: Gerd Wiegand 
and H. Hanusch. 
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AFRICAN RHYTHMS 


Among the least-known, most 
vigorous young men of mod- 
ern architecture is Amancio 
Guedes, a 35-year-old former 
painter who was born in Lis- 
bon and practices in Lourenco 
Marques, capital of the Portu- 
guese East African territory of 
Mozambique. In his develop- 
ment of a highly personal 
style, Guedes combines the 
primitive extremes of his new 
home with sinuous and spiky 
recollections of Art Nouveau. 
One of his more rational works 
in his adopted city is the Pro- 
metheus apartment block, in 
which fingerlike forms in con- 
crete cantilever out from a 
central core, which at the bot- 
tom seems almost precariously 
balanced on a narrow base. 
The open space created below 
is used for covered entrance 
and shaded parking. Above, the 
concrete beams extend to sup- 
port balconies shielded by pro- 
jections of the walls. END 
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... EXTRUDED ALUMINUM GRILLES AND REGISTERS 


Rs STRONG Tuttle & Bailey STANDARDLINE grilles and registers have all parts of 


“ extruded aluminum ... far stronger than rolled aluminum and impervious to 
# rusting, pitting, corrosion . .. even in salt air. You can count on 


STANDARDLINE units to retain a “‘just-installed’”’ appearance. 


EASILY STANDARDLINE surfaces are etched to a rich lustre and coated 
i COLOR- a clear acrylic acid. The fine finish is handsome as is, or serves as an efficient base for 
MATED color-matching grilles and registers to any decor without fear of 


“bleed-through”’ or need for a prime coating. 


FOR T&B offers a complete line of grilles and registers designed to fill the bill 
‘3 EVERY for every job. . . commercial or residential . . . and in any climate. 
INSTALLATION 
e For more information, call your nearest T&B Representative or write us direct. 


Division of Allied Thermal Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Tuttle & Bailey Pacific, Inc., City of Industry, Calif. 
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Fuel cost savings up to 26%...with F 
GAS cooling and a CAT Natural Gas Engine 


When you select the appropriate centrifugal for air conditioning, take 


a long hard look at the power source. With a Cat Natural Gas Engine 
for power, most of your clients can realize as much as 26% savings 
on fuel costs. @ The combination of low-cost gas and Caterpillar’s 
higher compression ratio engine can power a centrifugal com- 
pressor for about !4¢ a ton hour, or less. This includes fuel, 
engine depreciation and maintenance. ® Dependability? Cat 


Natural Gas Engines can run continuously under full load, 
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indefinitely, without derating. And modern gas cooling 
gives your clients vear-round comfort, cleanliness, 


safety, dependability, top fuel economy. @ For full 


‘apacity cooling at low cost, specify gas air conditioning, 
powered by a Caterpillar Natural Gas Engine. Call your 
local Gas Company now, for complete information, or 
write Industrial Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor 


Company, Peoria Illinois. American Gas Association 


FOR HEATING & COOLING 
GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 
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Fast-applying exterior latex paints 99 Tor wood cut painting time up to 50% 


You can tighten up schedules, hold down costs and depend on superior performance by 
specifying quality exterior latex paints. Exterior latex paints help trim schedules and cut 
costs because they flow smoothly...can be applied without brushout in about half the time 
required for most other paints. Foul weather delays are minimized because exterior latex 
paints are moisture-resistant in minutes. They dry completely within an hour with a tough, 
waterproof film that resists dust, fog, mildew, insect and storm damage. Extensive expo- 
sure tests on residential houses and commercial buildings made by major paint manufac- 
turers have shown that exterior latex paints have equal or greater durability than all types 
of conventional paints. These tests were conducted over a seven-year period in all climatic 


- areas. Available in a wide range of decorator colors, exterior latex paints can be used on 


previously painted or primed wood, brick, stucco, cement block and metal. If you would 
like further information on cost-saving exterior latex paints, for which 
Monsanto supplies the ingredient, Lytron® 680 latex, write to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Room 814, Springfield 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO bpesicner in PLASTICS 
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yy Office designed with an EXECUTIVE in 


his furniture, of course, by All-Stee! 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


e Aurora, Illinois 


1000 Line by All-Steel combines beauty with functional 


design. Here is furniture as flexible as your imagina- 


ee . tion to create distinguished offices for every type of 


a business. See your ASE dealer or write for brochure. Ee 
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mosaic tiles securely bonded in a resilient i\} = 
rubber grid, pre-grouted and laid quickly and }} 
inexpensively in 9” squares. Quiet and com- Fad 
fortable underfoot. Choose from 12 attrac- 

tive Buckshof® patterns for installation over “i 
any sound sub-floor above, on or below grade. 


Plate No. 2004 — 


Plate No. 2005 


Romany * Spartan provides extra cleanliness 


Ceramaflex is ideal in lobby and corridors— 
wherever food is prepared or served. 


attractive, quiet and comfortable underfoot. 


Plate No. 2007 Plate No. 2008 


Washroom walls and floors of Romany 
Spartan stay fresh and clean with little care. 


Operating room floors of Romany*Spartan 
conductive tile add an extra margin of safety. 


.-tfloors and walls of Romany:-Spartan 


The use of ceramic tile throughout the hospital offers many well known advantages. but when you 
choose Romany*Spartan you get even more. There's Level-Set® glazed wall tile in a complete range of 
beautiful colors. Level-Set is edge-ground. the world’s only precisely sized 414” wall tile. This means ex- 
tra setting speed, and because of its thin, straight joints—the most attractive installation you've ever seen. 

Then there’s Ceramaflex", the world’s only resilient ceramic floor covering. Ceramaflex gives you 
all the advantages of ceramic floor tile, yet it’s soft and quiet underfoot. There are glazed and unglazed 
ceramic mosaics, too, in a myriad of patterns and designs, back-mounted for faster installation. 
For more information, samples or design help, consult your nearby RomanyeSpartan distributor. 
United States Ceramic Tile Company, Dept. AF-19, Canton 2, Ohio. 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 


Ceramaflex® is the exclusive product of United States Ceramic Tile Company 
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WHAT you SEE 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY FLOOR TREATMENTS you demand visible proof of perform- 
ance—approvals, recommendations by Flooring Manufacturers, Contractors and their 
Associations—U/L proof of liability protection—and field service by manufacturer's 


representatives. 


For over half a century the invisible in- 
gredient—Hillyard experience—has cre- 
ated highest performance standards. End- 
less research in techniques of manufacture, 
researching raw materials, finalizing for- 
mulations, timely raw material buying in 


checkerboard container—for generations 
has protected users with the promise— 
“You Know it's Right if it Comes in the 
Checkerboard Drum.” 


The final step—service in the field. Over 
170 Hillyard trained ‘‘Maintaineers” serve 


world markets, continual testing and pre- as architect consultants and job captains 
cise laboratory controls guarantee you 


—work with owners to prescribe mainte- 
uniform high quality products. 


nance—train the custodian. There’s one 
near you— "On Your Staff— Not Your 
Payroll.” 


The first trademark-registered drum de- 
sign in our industry—the blue and white 


You'll see the difference when you specify Hillyard 


On America’s most Successful floors the Difference is 


HILLYA 


DEPT. A-1 


HILLYARD 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N.J. 


San Jose, Calif, 


Since 1907 


Branches & Warehouse 
Stocks in Principal 


— 


Cities 


Write for Free 
Hillyard 
Files. Practi- 
cal treating 
guides, one for 
each type of 
flooring. 
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BUILDING: Sacramento Municipal Utility District Headquarters, Calif 

ARCHITECTS AND PLANNERS: Dreyfuss and Blackford, Sacramento, Calif 

CONTRACTORS: Cont:nental Construction Co. and Lawrence Construction Co., Sacramento, Calif 
CURTAIN WALL FABRICATOR: Ador Corp., Fullerton, Calif 

SUN CONTROL FABRICATOR-ERECTOR: Brown Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Fred Lyon 


That fouch of genius costs SO little in Alcoa“ Aluminum, here as solar screening. 
Horizontals facing south, above, adjust 45° manually summer and winter. Vertical louvers east 
and west automatically follow the sun from dawn till dusk. Client’s savings extend to maintenance: 
Alcoa Aluminum needs only an occasional washing by the rain. Such handsome practicality, in 
countless applications, has earned Alcoa Aluminum its reputation as the architect’s metal. Aluminum 
Company of America, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Build for Beauty with ALCOA ALUMINUM 


THE ARCHITECT’S METAL 


For exciting drama watch "Alcoa Presents" every Tuesday evening—ABC-TV 
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5-year proof! 


Actual outdoor exposure tests conducted under some of the most adverse weathering conditions 

5m. the USA*, proved Fiberglas Daylighting Panels' amazing weather resistance. At the end of , 
S years, all other major paneling products tested suffered considerable discoloration and 

fiber exposure, and up to 60% loss in light transmission! Look at the difference... 

*South Florida Testing Service Co., Inc. 


a 


The actual test panels, reproduced above, are on file for your inspection 
at the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Research Laboratory, Granville, Ohio. 
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Fiberglas Daylighting Panels from Owens 


stay like new after 3-year test in rain, 


Most reinforced plastic panels look pretty much alike 
when they’re new. But what happens after two years of 
outdoor weathering? Or three years? Or four? That’s when 
the difference begins to show up—and there is a differ- 
ence. To find out, we asked an independent testing service 
to conduct a realistic outdoor exposure test in Florida. 


Florida exposure test proves Fiberglas’ 
long-term weather resistance 


Look at the effects of weathering on typical brands | and 
2. The resins have faded and turned dark. The surface is 
dull and discolored. On most panels tested, the reinforc- 
ing fibers “bloomed,” or became exposed through the 
surface. And finally, there’s been a serious loss in light 
transmission—as much as 60% drop from the original. 
Only the Fiberglas Daylighting Panel kept its original 
gloss and light transmission qualities—still looked like 
new after 3 years! 


The inside story: 100% DuPont Acrylic ‘‘Lucite’’* 
Resins and Fiberglas 


What gives Fiberglas panels their superior weather re- 
sistance? The secret lies in combining DuPont Acrylic 
Resins—the resin with 20 years’ experience in outdoor 
reliability —with tough, reinforcing Fiberglas fibers. The 
result is a strong, shatter-proof, easily-installed panel with 
weather resistance second to none. 

Use Fiberglas Daylighting Panels in your next building 
to open up dim interiors, let in natural daylight, reduce 
lighting costs. They’re an excellent light diffuser, free 
from glare or “‘hot spots.” And you can select the color 
and light transmission properties for your panel knowing 
that they'll stay that way longer than any other reinforced 
plastic paneling you can buy! See your local Fiberglas 
Representative or mail the coupon at right. 


*Reg. T.M. duPont Lucite Sirup 


WEATHER-RE: 


The surface mat c 
both sides of the 
the resins on the 


NO PROTECT 


Compare the 
tion of this ordin. 
from exposure (a 
at right became 
years of outdoor 
and industrial fu: 
cause a large drc 


SAVE ON SA 
Fiberglas Dayligt 
and sash in an 
needed. Fibergl: 
metal siding anc 
to fit standard s 


ice 


-Corning 
sun and salt! 


“SISTANT ON BOTH SIDES! 
of very fine glass filaments is applied to 
2 Fiberglas reinforcing mat, to stabilize 
e surface, where they're needed most. 


TION HERE! 

olooming" fibers on the right with a sec- 
nary plastic paneling that was protected 
at left). Without a surface mat, the fibers 
e exposed through the surface after 3 
r weathering. Exposed fibers collect dirt 
umes, ruin the appearance of the panel, 
rop in light transmission. 


ASH, GLAZING, INSTALLATION! 
zhting Panels cost lessinstalledthan glass 
ny type construction. No special tools 
las configurations install and nest with 
1d roofing, are also available in flat sizes 
sash. 


Need information in a hurry? Contact 
your local Fiberglas Representative! 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, New York 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Florida 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rock Island, Ill. 

No. Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tampa, Florida 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
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Post 
Postage Stamp 
Will be Paid Necessary 
by if Mailed in the 


Addressee United States 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


First Class Permit No. 41848, New York, N.Y. 


Mail this coupon today for information! 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
Industrial and Commercial Division 


717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


FOUR COLORS! PES! 
Frost, White, Lig ‘Mediu 


light 


dewall 


es screens, and carports. 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHAPEL, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT (STORRS) 


The architects conceived this award-winning chapel as a ‘‘crystal of light.’’ Special pyram- 
idal Wasco Skydomes were designed to convey a crystalline effect, and to complement 
the triangular roof trusses. The domes above the nave, molded of white translucent Acry- 
lite®, provide evenly diffused, glare-free daylighting. Above the altar, glass prisms 
suspended in clear Wasco Skydomes produce changing patterns of rainbow colors 
upon the white brick wall. Wasco welcomes other opportunities to combine daylighting 
with advanced architectural ideas. Phone or write our Custom Engineering Department. 


Architecis: Huntington and Darbee, Hartford, Conn. 


WASCO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
CYANAMID — 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
5S BAY STATE RD., CAMBRIOGE 38, MASS. 
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NEW MODULAR SEATING... 
lighter scaled, swing-seat 
tables for contemporary 
interiors. Maximum functional 
seating in minimum space. 
Famous CHF lifetime 
durability . . . now available 
at lower prices. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NORTH CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


In the last decade Architectural 
FORUM and its editors have re- 
ceived 34 editorial awards and 
honors. In all modesty, we think this 
makes FORUM the most acclaimed 
publication in the building field. 


Among FORUM'’s honors: 


5 AIA Journalism Awards 
13 Industrial Marketing Awards 
5 Jesse H. Neal Awards (ABP) 


2 Howard Myers Awards 
(Architectural League of N. Y.) 


If you would like to know more about 
these 34 awards, send for a copy of 
the Awards Booklet, Architectural 
FORUM, Room 1823, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20. 
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Hattie Carnegie Fur Salon, New York City — Designer: Finn-Jenter 


This is glass at work 


Glass is much more than a design material in this room. Its 
function is to bring out the true beauty of fashionable furs. 
It takes glass to transmit true light, the kind of light that 
makes a fuchsia look like fuchsia, the kind of light in which 
you never mistake a Norwegian blue fox for a silver, 

This particular lighting glass is Alba-Lite." It’s an opal 
glass. It removes all the harshness from bright light without 
adding to or detracting from its color. 

And Alba-Lite glass will give diffusion in a lasting way. 
Glass will not discolor or fade over the years. It will never 
change in any way which might affect the light passing 
through. 

That’s one of the reasons an installation like this stays on 


an architect’s “must-show” list for decades. 

Glass lasts in other ways, too. It won’t warp or buckle with 
time. It stays clean longer and is easier to freshen than other 
materials. It has no static charge, so it neither attracts nor 
holds to dust. 

The Commercial Lighting Application Guide presents a 
handy resumé of some of the things you can do with glass. 
For a copy, write to our Lighting Sales Department, 64 
Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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contractor for up-to-date information, including all the details on the new, 


The increased use of Ceramic Tile to create challenging designs is keynoted in 
this pace-setting bath by noted architect Robert A. Little, of Little & Dalton & 


lower cost methods... and on the new dry-set portland cement mortar, too. 


Tile Council of America, Inc., 800 Second 


Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Associates. Whether the baths you design are supremely elegant or serenely 
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727 West 
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simple, Ceramic Tile adds durability and easy maintenance where they count 


© 


. 


Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, California 


most. In fact, today’s homemaker welcomes Ceramic Tile throughout the 


5738 North Central Expressway, Dallas, Texas. 


home. Wherever you use it—kitchens, foyers, utility rooms, patios—you’re 


specifying much more ease for your clients, much more beauty. 


THE MODERN STYLE IS... 


Easy maintenance, durability, beauty ... they’re all big factors in the in- 


stitutional or commercial projects you undertake, too. See your local tile 


Egotism...motrocal... equities 


ARCHITECTS AND IDS 


Before a joint meeting of AIA and the 
Producers Council in St. Louis, Architect 
Moreland Griffith Smith called on his fel- 
lows not to startle, but to serve. 


Architecture today too often suffers 
from a basic apathy toward its real pur- 
pose and its true character of service. 
We architects have retreated from the 
challenges of the depth to the less de- 
manding level of the wading pool. Our 
philosophy—if one could call it that—re- 
sembles the infantile exhibitionism on dis- 
play there: “Watch me! See what I can 
do!” It is a pernicious withdrawal into 
a world dominated not by valid architec- 
tural considerations but by irresponsible 
egoistical whim. 

I believe it can be defined briefly as a 
disregard of the relative importance of 
various elements. The result is a lack of 
what we call the “sense of fitness.” It is 
a heedless forcing of devices, regardless 
of propriety or desirability. It is at- 
tributable, I am convinced, to an over-all 
loss of proper perspective and scale on 
our part. We are no longer putting the 
client, the community, or ourselves in the 
proper relationships. Correspondingly, we 
fail to recognize the relative importance 
of our major and minor design elements. 

Let me emphasize that overcoming dis- 
erder does not entail uniformity. An 
understanding of valid relationships, the 
putting of first things first in all aspects 
of our work, will on the other hand afford 
greater freedom, for what we produce 
will be fundamentally true, and only in 
truth is freedom complete. 

Many of us blame on the one hand the 
restraints of legislation and __ political 
boundaries and on the other hand the 
overwhelming liberties provided by rapid 
technical developments. Neither of these 
is anything but a red herring. If we have 
been legislated into a corner, it is because 
as architects we have failed to cope with 
a situation which has brought this about. 
The fact that we are faced with some of 
our municipal problems, for instance, is 
clear evidence of the apathy which has 
ignored social and community challenges. 

The flood of new ideas, new technology, 
and the practically unlimited possibilities 
of present-day materials constitute a new 
freedom. Freedom carries with it always 
a corresponding weight of responsibility. 

We architects must once again care 
about what our work is worth, not to us 
but to the client and the community. We 
should care not whether it is better than 
some other job, nor if we can trim it up 


enough to deceive the layman into think- 
ing it is a brilliant piece of work. Our 
care must be for what it is really worth 
and not for what it appears to be worth. 
Let us desire not to startle, but to serve. 


THE STAR OF MOTORIUS 


As a prelude to what architects should be 
concerning themselves with, Architect- 
Planner Victor Gruen recently told a 
parable to students at Harvard and M.I.T. 


I have reliable information, through a 
friend of mine who is a space salesman, 
that an expedition of American astro- 
nauts has already been on a faraway 
planet and has successfully returned to 
earth. The reason why this historic event 
has not become public knowledge is that 
the information brought back by our 
astronauts is threatening our national 
security and therefore must remain top 
secret. 

This is what our astronauts found: 
there is in existence another planet with 
a civilization similar to ours but further 
advanced. Unfortunately, by the time our 
astronauts reached the place they found 
that all life was extinct. From records 
which they found, it appears that the 
planet is called “The Star of Motorius.” 
Outer-space beings living on it referred 
to themselves as “Motorists.” 

The planet Motorius is crisscrossed by 
ingeniously engineered 86-lane express- 
ways which intersect over cloverleaves 18 
stories high. This expressway network 
covers 92 per cent of the planet. The 
slivers of land remaining between the ex- 
pressways are utilized for service stations 
which dispense gasoline and a fuel for 
the upkeep of the inhabitants, called 
“Motrocal.” 

Before the final catastrophe occurred, 
all the expressways were filled with me- 
chanical vehicles moving slowly from one 
service station to the other, where each 
of the vehicles stopped for a short time 
and where the Motorists gave a_ short 
order in their native language which 
sounded something like “Fill ’er up.” This 
applied not only to the machine but also 
to the occupants inside. The inhabitants 
of the star Motorius lived, worked, slept, 
and procreated in their machines. This 
wonderful civilization was destroyed, as a 
diary which the astronauts found re- 
vealed, when a blowout in one tire of one 
automobile occurred. The tire change was 
rather inefficiently handled and_ thus, 
within one hour, all traffic on the entire 
planet stopped. Death by starvation of 
the entire Motoristic race was the sad 
result. continued on page 185 
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SCHOOL WALLS: 


where beauty alone 


is not enough 


...build with ARKETEX 


From the new McNair Elementary School near 
Detroit — this Arketex Gallery Design was chosen 
for the expression it achieves within the disciplines 
of cost-saving Straight-Line Design. Note the en- 
riching and economical use of lighter materials 
above the door lintels — the nature-rich tile tones 
from the Arketex selection of 36 contemporary Di- 
rection Colors. There’s an extra measure of fire 
safety here, too. An Arketex wall will withstand 
fires that would quickly ignite most applied wall 


surfaces. 


AN ARKETEX 
GALLERY DESIGN 


MASON CONTRACTOR: MAC FARLANE CONSTRUCT N COMPANY 


structural facing tile 


“ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PUPILS PUT WALLS 
THROUGH A SEVERE TEST.” 


Read what Architect R. S. 
Rokicki says on the next page. 
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(At left) Corridor view 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


JEARBORN TOWNSHIP * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CREATED WITH ARKETEX CERAMIC GLAZED STRUCTURAL TILE 


ARCHITECTS: R. S. Rokicki 
B. H. Rollason 


Dolgner, Rollason & Rokicki 
Ook Park, Michigan 


“The youngsters delight in rubbing against cor- 
ridor walls and drawing on them with crayons and 
pencils. The resulting marks are easily removed 
from ceramic glazed tile; and the smooth surface 
will not harm the children’s clothing. The economy 
of maintaining this type of wall pays for itself ina 
few years. Through careful planning, we have also 
been able to make significant savings in initial 
costs, using Arketex Structural Facing Tile. We 
made the first use, for example, of the new Arketex 
Shadowall 5%” base tile. It enables us to meet the 
height of standard metal door frames without 
expensive cutting of the base course.” 


write for additional information 


ARKETEX 
C 


BRAZIL, INDIANA 


ARKETEX 


THE PROGRESSIVE NAME IN STRUCTURAL CERAMICS 


Architectural Forum / July 1961 


Excerpts continued 


SOARING REAL ESTATE 


C. G. Haynsworth, vice president of the New York City’s 
Greenwich Savings Bank, recently told a conference of local 
real estate appraisers that the boom in public ownership of 
real estate carries with it both opportunities and obligations. 


Real estate, which is currently enjoying—or suffering— 
one of its peaks of popularity, is regarded as one of the best 
investments for yield, tax shelter, and hedge against in- 
flation. Yet over the years it has probably lost money for a 
larger percentage of its investors than any other single form 
of financial adventuring. For relatively few it has built 
great fortunes. The trouble with real estate investment is 
its seeming simplicity; it tends to inspire overconfidence. Now 
for the first time a national market in real estate equity 
ownership is developing for this unique local product. 

This type of investment has captured the imagination of 
the investing public and more equity money has kept pour- 
ing into the syndicators’ coffers, putting continuous pressure 
on the operators to invest the funds. These factors have 
forced many of the syndicates to go public and further in- 
crease their capital and spread the risk. The syndicate man- 
agers both public and private have had to enlarge their field 
of operation, combing the country for bargains. 

It is estimated that more than 85 companies offered nearly 
$400 million of securities to the public in 1960 and $3 billion 
was invested in real estate syndicates by over 110,000 in- 
dividuals. This amount of investment in equities could con- 
trol over $10 billion of properties. 

The ten real estate companies listed on the big board paid 
cash dividends totaling $24.9 million during 1960, an increase 
of 22.1 per cent over comparable 1959 dividends, Last year’s 
distributed dividends on the listed real estate securities was 
just under 4.2 per cent. 

Plenty of investors, large and small, are still willing to 
bet that values have not yet reached their peak, as evidenced 
by the sellout of practically every syndicate offering and 
the bidding up of the real estate stocks. 

In attempting to justify the high prices at which many 
properties have been selling, the price is ascribed to hope 
for appreciation and as a hedge against inflation. Actually 
this constitutes considerable rationalization. The term “ap- 
preciation” is overexploited and may be classified with hind- 
sight. In paying a sizable premium for equities as a hedge 
against inflation, the investor overlooks the two-way course 
of the market. 

Whatever the cause, income is being increased in the 
speculators’ mind’s eye by hoped-for appreciation and is be- 
ing capitalized into value as if it were an annuity. This 
trend toward treating anticipated market profits of a capital 
asset should not be premised on the expectation of an endless 
chain of increases year after year. 

The syndicator can “force” a higher return by various 
means, but it makes for a very speculative, dangerous situa- 
tion. The means are large secondary financing, sale-leaseback 
to individuals at inflated rentals, no provisions for loss or 
vacancies or reserve for replacements, unrealistic understated 
operating figures, optimistic projections, none of which are 
not readily discernible to the untrained eye. 

Now looming on the horizon is the real estate investment 
trust—which should operate similarly to stock mutual 
funds. Is this the final link to a general broad nation-wide 
real estate market? Or will it fizzle out because of the 
restrictions surrounding it? I think not. With their usual 
ingenuity the operators will find a way to make it work. And, 
if the demand for properties mounts as indicated, it will 
force prices even higher and yields down further. 

Properly regulated public syndicates, corporations, and 
real estate investment trusts are and will be, in my opinion, 
wonderful vehicles for attracting funds into real property, 
assuming proper safeguards are provided and practiced. It 
is going to take the highest type of ethics. A few greedy 
individuals can give the entire profession a bad name. END 
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Nationa! Tube Division 

United States Steel Corporation 

Ah 525 William Penn Place 
“4 Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me complete information about 
s USS National Hot-Rolied Carbon Steel 
Hollow Structural Tubing. 


Company 


| This mark tells you a product 
| is made of modern, dependable Steel. 
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The shape 
for things to come 
...1n structural steel 


Add low-cost USS National Hollow Structural Tubing to the list of 
available structural sections. 


USS National Hollow Structural Tubing is made of hot-rolled carbon 
steel. This product has a tensile strength of up to 80,000 psi, and a minimum 
yield strength of 33,000 or 36,000 psi—maximum strength at minimum cost. 
It conforms to the chemical and mechanical properties of ASTM A-7 and 
A-36 specifications. Because of the hollow design, you obtain maximum 
strength with minimum weight. It’s compact, easy to handle and maintain. 
It is a highly efficient structural member especially in compression and 
where subjected to bending movements in more than one direction. 


USS National Hollow Structural Tubing comes in a wide range of stock 
sizes: 1” x 1” to 10” x 10” for squares, up to 32” perimeter for rectangles, 
and in lengths 36 to 42 feet. For more detailed technical information, 


send the coupon. USS and National are registered trademarks 


National Tube 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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LIEGL BROS. 


321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


— 


Complete, Flexible, U/L Approved 


Lighting Control Systems Now Available! 


Now, with the U/L Approved SCR Dim- 
mer, Kliegl, the great name in lighting, 
makes available—for the first time any- 
where—fully electronic, solid state, U/L 
Approved Lighting Control Systems. 


Pioneered by the leader in the develop- 
ment of new lighting, dimming and control 
systems, Klieg1 SCR Dimmers are avail- 
able in 3, 6, 10 and 12 KW ratings. 


Complete information on SCR Dim- 
mers and Lighting Control Systems is 
available in a new catalog just published. 
Mail coupon today for your free copy or 
call us at COlumbus 5-0130 for full details. 


AF-761 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC. 
321 West 50th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me new catalog on complete U/L Approved Lighting Control Systems. 


TITLE 


ZONE STATE 
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Europe ...metro.. . California 


THE WORLD OF GREAT ARCHITECTURE. By R. 
Furneaux Jordan. Notes by Bodo Cichy. Pub- 
lished by The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y, 460 pp. 9” x 11/2”. 
Illus. $22.50, 


This is a stunning book whose great 
contribution is color: 112 superb, full- 
page, full-color plates presenting most of 
the familiar and some of the less familiar 
landmarks of European architecture. Ac- 
companying the photography is a clear, 
basic text tracing the development of Eu- 
ropean architecture from its Greek and 
Roman origins straight through to the 
stylistic revivals of the nineteenth century 
(the twentieth century is omitted). The 
major works of each period are seen in 
their social and cultural context, empha- 
sizing continuity between periods as well 
as illuminating differences. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS. By Robert H. Connery and 
Richard H. Leach. Published by the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 275 pp. 
6” x $4.75. 


Federal programs, say the authors of 
this sharp analysis (both are experienced 
political scientists currently teaching at 
Duke), are piling up faster than Ameri- 
ca’s cities can digest them, and no one 
really knows whether their total impact 
will turn out to be good or bad. The bil- 
lions being spent on housing and high- 
ways, for example, are freezing community 
patterns for generations to come. But are 
these the right patterns? 

Washington’s projects-without-plans ap- 
proach is the result of a complex struc- 
ture built up over the years. Of all the 
departments, committees, commissions, and 
municipal lobbies hard at work on im- 
mediate goals, none actually represents the 
growing metropolises of the nation as a 
whole. Congress, shockingly dominated by 
rural interests, has become accustomed to 
resolving urgent urban issues reluctantly 
and in short-range thrusts. At present 
urban programs are divided among 18 
separate standing committees and further 
subdivided among 25 subcommittees, each 
jealous of its own jurisdiction. Among 
them they have created a jungle of dis- 
connected projects strewn among a variety 
of administrative agencies. One glaring 
result: the highway program, emphasizing 
only one aspect of the whole metropolitan 
transportation problem and completely un- 
related to urban renewal, Furthermore, no 
recent president has shown any great 
understanding of the growing metropolitan 
crisis; Eisenhower, in fact, was in his two 
terms more concerned to reduce the federal 
role and hand the problem to the states. 

The answer, say the authors, is not the 
50-year-old idea of a Department of “Ur- 
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biculture” or “Urban Affairs,” which is 
still politically unlikely and could com- 
pound more administrative problems than 
it solves, but a new staff agency to the 
President, not unlike the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. This “Council on Metro- 
politan Areas” would consist of three or 
five full-time members with the power to 
collect research, ask questions, and make 
recommendations to the chief executive. 
The President in turn would be required 
to submit an annual report to Congress 
(as he does on the economic state of the 
nation); the report would be referred to 
a new Congressional Committee on Metro- 
politan Problems for study and action. 
The authors further make 34 specific 
recommendations for future guidance. 


CALIFORNIA'S ARCHITECTURAL FRONTIER. 
By Harold Kirker. Published by The Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino, Calif. 224 pp. 61/4” 
x 94’. Illus. $7.50. 


For sheer exuberance of architectural 
styles, nineteenth-century California takes 
a back seat to no place on earth. In this 
monograph by a fifth-generation Califor- 
nian and assistant professor of history at 
M.IL.T., the reader gets a quick course in 
all of them, from the adobes of the early 
Spaniards and the frame houses of Yankee 
immigrants, through the tumble of Greek, 
Empire, and Queen Anne Revivals, to the 
“Champagne Days” of Victorian San 
Francisco immortalized in Nob Hill palaces 
and the Palace Hotel. In addition to 64 
photographs and drawings are biblio- 
graphies and biographical notes. 


MIRACLE IN THE EVENING. An autobiography 
by Norman Bel Geddes, edited by William 
Kelley. Published by Doubleday & Co., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 352 pp. 
62” x 92". $4.95. 


This is a set of recollections, evidently 
the result of a long, loving, late-in-life 
talk to a tape recorder by the author—a 
very good stage designer and a less good 
industrial designer. The book drops a 
staggering number of 1920-ish names, and 
quotes too many theatrical reviews of 
Geddes sets. It is not all entirely plausible 
—but neither was Geddes. What it has to 
say about set design and theater design, 
however, is not yet out-of-date—indeed, 
some is not yet in date. 


TOWARDS A HABITABLE WORLD. By J. van 
Ettinger. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., Princeton, N.J. 318 pp. 64%” x 10”. Illus. 
$10.75. 


The author, director of the Bouwcent- 
rum, Dutch institute for building and 
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PARTITIONS 


Versatile UNION HONEYCOMB core 
material can be bonded to any 
facing material. Exceptional 
flatness speeds finishing and 
handling. Lightweight reduces 
shipping and labor costs. Kraft 
paper HONEYCOMB has one of the 
highest strength-weight ratios of 
any building material known. 
And it’s one of the least expensive. 
Metal partitions with HONEYCOMB 
cores go up fast . . . resist impact 
..-Tequire minimum maintenance. 

Write for free brochure 
describing UNION HONEYCOMB and 
how it is being used. 


UNION-CAMP 


HONEYCOMB 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y., Dept. az 
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Hamilton and Graham, architects 
Glaser and Glaser, Inc., building contractor 
Hedrich-Blessing, 


> 
| 
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“OVERHEAD DOOR” 
new door 


to space control 


Doors permit maximum use of space ... inside, and outside 


“(OVERHEAD Doors” make the most of space by making 
it accessible. They are virtually movable walls that can 
open the front, back, and sides of a structure — multiply 
the use of both the building and the land around it. 


As exits, “OVERHEAD Doors” can make every part 
of the lot immediately accessible from the building, 
allow more design freedom in placing the building on 
the lot, and permit full development even of a poorly 
shaped lot. As entrances, “OVERHEAD Doors’”’ supply 
light and ventilation, as well as access to the inside, 
making the structure more useful, more adaptable for 
additional functions. As movable partitions, ““OVERHEAD 
Doors” instantly divide or enlarge rooms to fit varying 
interior space requirements. 


A typical space control application is in the Muncie, 
Indiana, fire station shown at left. “OVERHEAD Doors”’ 


To solve many space control problems— 


Viaduct garage. ‘OVERHEAD DOORS" 


in the front and back of the building provide access to 
a paved area in the rear, which is used to turn, park, and 
service the fire engines and other vehicles. In other 
buildings, this ready access, plus the admission of light 
and air, can give space valuable extra usability. 


Many other new ideas in space control have been 
developed and tested by Overhead Door Corporation 
engineers —ideas that result from this company’s 40 
years of experience in the garage door field. 


Get detailed information from your local distributor 
(see “OVERHEAD Door” in the white pages) for an 
application you may now be planning, or write to 
Overhead Door Corporation. General Office: Hartford 
City, Indiana. Manufacturing Distributors: Dallas, Tex.; 
Portland, Ore.; Cortland, N.Y.; Hillside, N.J.; Lewis- 
ton, Pa.; Nashua, N.H. In Canada: Oakville, Ont. 


help make more efficient use of space by 
providing enclosure as well as access. For 
example, the addition of doors and block 
walls can convert unused space beneath 
a bridge or viaduct into an inexpensive 
garage for public vehicles. 


Movable partitions. Interior ““OVER- 
HEAD DOORS" can be used to convert 
small rooms quickly into a large audi- 
torium area—and back again. Special flush 
panel doors that rise into a false ceiling 
are available with hinges, struts, and 
jambs concealed. 


Convertible-garage-room. An extra 
“OVERHEAD DOOR" in the back or side 
wall of a residential garage supplies light 
and ventilation to make the space livable. 
With the car removed, the garage quickly 
becomes a warm-weather workshop, play 
pavilion, or covered patio. 


the original upward-acting sectional door . . . made only by 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
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= # More seeing comfort by design... 


| NEVER BEFORE, SO MUCH SEEING COMFORT 
S AT SO LITTLE COST in a Plastic-enciosed 


Fluorescent Fixture for Surface Mounting 


Here is a fluorescent fixture that’s completely new and different in appearance, 
N construction, and performance. Especially performance! This is a precision lighting 
| tool, optically designed for optimum seeing comfort and economy ... a performance 
| feature we call OPTICOMFORT. Duplex-a-lite controls and evenly distributes the 
right amount of the right kind of light where it’s needed most . . . puts more usable ~~ 

light on the work or merchandise—less in the eyes. 


Duplex-a-lite is particularly suited for lighting schools, offices and public buildings 
. .. working areas where there’s a real need for obtaining more seeing comfort fromthe 
fluorescent lighting over prolonged periods of time. And, for stores—where the need 
is to direct attention to the merchandise rather than attract attention to the lighting 
: equipment— Duplex-a-lite’s low brightness offers distinct advantages. 


Because it is a truly unique combination of fresh, trim appearance and seeing comfort 
(Bw at a modest price—this new fixture is a natural for newer buildings where ceilings 
are low and the lighting needs to be mounted flush on the ceiling. 


For complete information on Duplex-a-lite by Miller, write Dept. 661, or contact 
your Miller Representative. 


Opticomport BY DESIGN a 


Another Miller First! Twin compartments separate and house each of Duplex-a- 

lite’s two lamps in a unique manner that enables the optically designed, prismatic 

lenses to limit and control most of the light within the highly critical 45°-90° 

viewing zone. This assures optimum seeing comfort, or Opticomfort. Ceiling and ‘ 
5 center channel cover are softly illuminated. Enclosures of rigid plastic require no 
if shadow-causing interior framework. 


"Trademark Patent Pending 


¥ 
{ie 
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# 
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¢ Two lamp unit in 4’ and 8’ lengths; Rapid Start and Slimline; for use individually 


or in continuous rows ¢ Choice of Clear, Acrylic or light stable Polystyrene lenses 
¢ Generous 13%6” width. 


¢ Cooler Lamp and Ballast Operation—each lamp has its individual compartment 
widely separated by an exposed metal channel which acts as a heat dissipator. 


e Self Hinging Plastic Enclosure for Each Lamp is supported on both edges by 
continuous flanges in channel. Easy to Maintain—Uncluttered contsruction makes 


closure easy to wash and drain—8 ft. units can be relamped by one man from 
single ladder position. No Sag. 


THE Miller COMPANY - MERIDEN, CONN. - UTICA, OHIO 


LIGHTING BY 


SINCE 1844 


@® Registered Trademark —The Miller Company 
© 1961 The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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| Shatterproof Structoglas 
cuts building and maintenance 


i costs for (ss) United States Steel 


United States Steel saved on construction expense 
and assured years of maintenance-free daylighting 
by using Structoglas fiberglass windows in this new 
vertical furnace building. The strong corrugated 
plastic panels were fastened directly to the steel walls 
without sash. No painting was required since the 
light-filtering green tint is “built in.” Structoglas is 
shatterproof and highly weather resistant, so that 
maintenance is virtually eliminated. Glaze your plant 
once and for all with Structoglas—best plastic panel 


under the sun. Get the PROOF. 
ructoglas Inc., Dept. against dents, peelin ' 
3 Cleveland 20, Ohio, for Glazing Folder to eas 
SL-1, with proofs of Structoglas supe- 
riority and glazing details. ' 


housing, and former president of the In- 
ternational Council for Building Research, 
Studies and Documentation, surveys the 
problems of a rapidly growing world 
population and enters a plea for better 
housing, in larger quantities, created with 
more efficiency and speed than at present. 
Although the book attempts, in part 
through its illustrations, to carry a sense 
of immediacy, the effect is generalized and 
abstract, probably because too many 
topics are touched upon too cursorily. 


YOUR FUTURE IN ARCHITECTURE. By Richard 
Roth, Published by Richards Rosen Press, 13 
E. 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y. 159 pp. 
5” x 7/2”. $2.95. 


One of the most practical proprietors of 
architectural offices among the 2,000 or so 
in or near Manhattan, Richard Roth here 
undertakes to provide a manual for young 
people interested in entering the field. His 
book is simply written, serious, and as 
sound as would be expected, although the 
word “dreams” does crop up with sur- 
prising frequency, sometimes a little wist- 
fully. 


AND ON THE EIGHTH DAY. By Richard Hed- 
man and Fred Bair Jr. Published ‘‘over the 
objections of’’ the Falcon Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. About 64 pp. 1334” x 1034”. Illus. Avail- 
able at $3 through Fred Bair Jr., Box 818, 
Auburndale, Fla. 


The complete book of wildly satirical 
cartoons about planners and planning on 
which Forum’s gallery (May ’61) was 
based. 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK. By Arthur 
L. Guptill. Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
159 pp. 844” x 1044”. Illus. $8.50, 


This book, out of print since Mr. Gup- 
till’s death five years ago, has been re- 
vised and edited by Henry Pitz, a long- 
time friend of the well-known master. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. By Harry 
Batsford and Charles Fry. Published by B. 
T. Batsford Ltd., London, England. 224 pp. 
5/2” x 8”. Illus. $2.50. 


The tenth edition (first published in 
1934) of an authoritative text, revised and 
rewritten by Bryan Little, with greater 
attention paid to Renaissance fittings and 
to the post-Reformation monuments which 
are such important features of English 
cathedrals, 


DECORATIVE CAST IRONWORK IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Raymond Lister. Published by 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal 
St., London, W.C. 2, England. 258 pp. 8%” x 
6”. Illus, 35s. net. 


The aficionados of cast ironwork will 
welcome enthusiastically Raymond Lister’s 
exhaustive and definitive study of this par- 
ticularly British art. END 
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SERIES 750—EXTERIOR DOORS 
Modern styling to complement 
modern entrance doors. 


DELAYED ACTION CLOSER 
—PATIENT DOORS 
Hold-open range 15-60 seconds 
before automatic closing. 


SERIES 700—INTERIOR DOORS 
Compact and inconspicuous 
styling to harmonize 
with interior doors. 


Norton Door Closers are used throughout the 
" New Parma Community General Hospital where 
Norton's versatile selection has allowed specifi- 
cation of the closer best suited to each individual 
application. You, too, can select the correct door 
closer for every job when you specify Norton, the — 
| industry's most complete line of door closers. Architect: George Voinovich, Cleveland, Ohio 

Your soundest assurance of quality and depend- General Contractor: Roediger Construction Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


“a Builders Hardware Distributor: Builders Hardware, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
ability is the 80-year record of Norton leadership 


YN DOOR ER 
in door-closer engineering and manufacturing. 
PI d me Informati Norton’ lete line 
— Get complete details. Mail coupon today. eee 
® Name. 
Title. 
4 
DOOR CLOSERS 
372 Meyer Rd., Bensenville, Ill, qWi2 City & Zone. State 
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Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


American Walnut Mirs. Assn............. 46 
Isker & Adajian, Inc. 
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Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc. 
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» Gre up in concrete block I 


: (is8) 
(Us8) Masonry 
Cement 


Architect Marcel Breuer, New York, alternated hollow-core units and standard 4” x 8” x 16” concrete 
blocks to create this striking masonry wall. PHOTO COURTESY NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION. 


Atlas Masonry Cement provides the right mortar 


4 Concrete blocks in a range of new designs... colors ... and textures are being used to create 

b: unusual and distinctive effects in masonry construction. For structural or decorative use, indoors 
and out, the economical concrete block is now a major design element in today’s building plans. 
And to lay up these new concrete masonry units, Atlas Masonry Cement continues to be 
the preferred basic material for mortar. It helps produce a smooth, workable mix... 
assures a stronger bond... gives weathertight joints that are 


P 
pecifications. For information, write: Universa as 22.8 
, Cement, Dept. M, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Division of 
M-77 “USS" and “Atlas” are registered trademarks United States Steel 


OFFICES: Albany Birmingham: Boston Chicago - Dayton Kansas City - Milwaukee - Minneapolis New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis * Waco 
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The Arkla Gas air conditioning unit uses the same gas-fired b 


As the Building grows, the ARKLA 


The headquarters building of Yellow Transit Freight Lines, 
Kansas City, Missouri, was designed to take a third story Try | 
without major alterations. That’s why they chose Arkla gas TT 
cooling units...a system that can “grow” quickly and at = 

When the building expands, they’!] just add an Arkla unit. 
They go on the line right next to the rest, using the same 
basic piping — and steam from the same gas-fired boiler that 
energizes all the Arkla units. 

The present cooling system includes five 25-ton Arkla Gas 


Architect: Folger & Pearson; 
Mechanical Contractors: Troug & Nichols. 
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Modern gas cools and heats this headquarters building of Yellow Transit Freight Lines in Kansas City, Missouri. 


GAS COOLING system grows with it 
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Absorption Water Chillers. These versatile units use steam 
from the gas-fired boiler to provide chilled water for comfort 
cooling. The same boiler heats in winter. And thrifty gas 
keeps fuel costs low. 

For specific information on Arkla gas air conditioning, 
call your local Gas Company. Or write Arkla Air Condition- 
ing Corporation, General Sales Office, 812 Main Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. American Gas Association. 


FOR HEATING & COOLING...GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 


For increased cooling capacity, at low cost, additional Arkla 
units can be installed. 
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CROWDED iSLAND 
Forum: 

Seventy thousand persons on 
Welfare Island? What an awful 
idea! Shame on Messrs. Gruen, 
Rosenman, et al. for such a con- 
cept (Forum, June ’61). 

What New York needs are 
more ways of seeing and enjoy- 
ing its harbor front, not more 
humanity crowded on less and 
less space. 

Make Welfare Island an open 
space of the quality of Central 
Park but never another, though 
smaller, city! 


JOSEPH R. TAMSKY 
West Hartford, Conn. 


HOSPITAL REBUILDING 
Forum: 

I was much pleased by your 
reeent articles featuring re- 
building. This is a subject of 
much present interest and, I be- 
lieve, much more future interest 
in the hospital field. 


BRYAN LOVELACE JR. 
American Hospital . Assn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BUILDING CORRUPTION 
Forum: 

Your outstanding editorial on 
corruption in the building indus- 
try (Forum, Mar. ’61) applies 
here in Summit County. The chief 
culprits are to be found in im- 
portant public offices. 

Our two-year-old County Build- 
ing Inspection Bureau (greatly 
needed) is so badly operated 
and eroded due to “conflicts of 
interest” that it is nearly worth- 
less to the public. 

Our County Health Dept. has 
in the last four years accepted 
the resignations of three health 
commissioners, and recently four 
more field inspectors, whose apa- 
thy and favoritism have filled 
most of our county ditches with 
sewage. - 

God bless you for your brave 
article. You are really doing 
something for our country. 


ALBERT H. WIRZ 
Builder 
Akron, Ohio 


THREE LITTLE WORDS 
Forum: 

With regard to the review of 
the Vitruvius paperback in the 
May ’61 Forum, it is true that 
Vitruvius did not say ‘“Well- 
building hath three conditions: 
Commodity, Firmness, and De- 
light,” but, if your reviewer had 
read only one more paragraph he 
would have found that, according 
to this translation of Vitruvius, 
he did say “All these must be 
built with due reference to dura- 
bility, convenience, and beauty. 

Perhaps Sir Henry Wotton, 
not having had the benefit of the 
Morgan translation, chose dif- 
ferent words to express the same 
idea? 

CURTIS BESINER 


Architect 
Lawrence, Kan. 


FIRE AND CONCRETE 


Forum: 

We have noted in Mr. T. Y. 
Lin’s articles on prestressed con- 
erete (Forum, May and June 
61) the lack of any mention of 
the fire-resistant qualities of pre- 
stressed concrete. 


An extensive fire-testing pro- 
gram is now under way at the 
Portland Cement Assn. lab in 
Skokie, Ill., part of which is 
in conjunction with the Under- 
writers’ lab of Chicago. Two re- 
eent fire tests of single T pre- 
stressed beams in the series of 
tests point out the poor fire char- 
acteristics of this type of con- 
struction. These tests showed, on 
a 40-foot span, deflections as high 
as 5 inches in 30 minutes, 7 
inches in 40 minutes, 10 inches 
in 48 minutes, 15 inches in 55 
minutes, 23 inches in 60 minutes, 
and 34 inches, the deflection limit 
of the furnace, in 66 minutes. 

This single tee beam test is a 
typical example of the premature 
acceptance of the supposed fire 
resistance of prestressed concrete. 
The beam design provided 2 
inches of concrete cover to pro- 
tect the strands from heat, but 
in spite of this the beam col- 
lapsed in a little over one hour. 
Two inches of concrete cover is 
far in excess of Underwriters’ 
requirement for a two-hour rat- 
ing, not alone a one-hour rating. 
Two inches of cover is also in 
excess of the A.C.I. recommenda- 
tions recently advocated. The 
A.S.C.E. have recommendations 
that do not agree with the two 
organizations just mentioned. 


The deflection time curve of 
this single tee beam showed 
large deflections relatively early 
in the test and of such magni- 
tude that the bearing points in 
an actual installation undoubt- 
edly would have been seriously 
affected, very possibly to an ex- 
tent which would have produced 
a collapse of the supports before 
the beam itself failed. The ef- 
fects of these large deflections 
on the supported load in an ac- 
tual installation is one more 
item that should also be con- 
sidered. 

A recent report from the Feb- 
ruary A.C.I. meeting in St. Louis 
also points out the susceptibility 
of prestressed concrete to rela- 
tively mild fires. They note that 
loss of prestress begins at a 
strand temperature of approxi- 
mately 300 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and is completely lost at a strand 
temperature of approximately 800 
degrees Fahrenheit. In addition 
to this, there is a permanent loss 
of steel tensile strength after a 
temperature of 600 degrees Fahr- 
enheit is reached. Conventional 
reinforcement does not perma- 
nently lose its strength unless 
heated above 1200 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. 


GEORGE L. RAMSEY 
Commissioner of Buildings 
City of Chicago 


Forum: 

Mr. Ramsey’s letter [see ex- 
cerpts above—ED.] contains dis- 
torted facts and half-truths. 

Prestressed concrete definitely 
possesses excellent fire-resistant 
qualities. Recommendations by 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, the American Concrete 
Institute, the British Standards 
Assn., and tests at the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and _ the 
Portland Cement Assn. all bear 
out this fact. It is true that the 
high-tensile steel for prestressing 
is more sensitive to heat than 
ordinary steel, but it is equally 
well known that a thicker pro- 
tection of concrete cover is re- 
quired and provided, so as to 
give it at least equal perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Ramsey’s concern about 
excessive bending in prestressed 
beams is unfounded. Standard 
fire testing requires intensive 
heat and high temperatures which 
would produce excessive bending 
whether the beam is of pre- 
stressed concrete, reinforced con- 
crete, or steel. 


Mr. Ramsey’s attitude has al- 
ready aroused the attention of 
the Illinois Section of ASCE, 
which has appointed a commit- 
tee on “Evaluation of Prestressed 
Conerete in Relation to Chicago 
Building Code Provisions.” The 
report of this committee states, 
in part: 

“The temporary restrictions on 
prestressed concrete by the Build- 
ing Dept. are, in the opinion of 
the committee: 1) directed at 
one material without relation to 
the performance requirements for 
other materials, 2) inconsistent 
with the Code for new materials. 

“After a review of significant 
data, this committee is of the 
opinion that pretensioned, pre- 
stressed concrete structures can 
be designed to resist fires for 
up to four hours in accordance 
with present fire-testing proce- 
dures. 

“It has been determined that 
the principal factor affecting re- 
sistance to fire is the amount of 
concrete cover protecting the steel 
strands or tendons employed as 
reinforcement. It has also been 
determined that another impor- 
tant factor is the cross-sectional 
area of the member; the larger 
the area the greater its capacity 
for heat absorption and its fire 
resistance. 

“To meet  heat-transmission 
requirements it is recommended 
that the same total slab and 
topping thickness be used as for 
normal reinforced concrete.” 


Professor of Civil Engineering 
University of California 


ERRATA 


Forum’s progress report on 
the Lincoln Center (June ’61, 
“Projects” ) erroneously credited 
the design of the Repertory 
Theater, Library, and Musewm 
Building. This building is being 
designed by Eero Saarinen & 
Associates and Skidmore, Owings 
&§ Merrill, associated architects, 
and Jo Mielziner, collaborating 
designer for the Repertory The- 
ter. Eero Saarinen & Associates 
are responsible for carrying out 
the interiors of the _ theater; 
SOM, the library and museum. 

Credit for the design of the 
Pacific Telephone Northwest re- 
building (ForuM, May ’61) 


should have been to Walker, Mc- 
Gough & Trogdon, architects, 
rather than to Walker & Me- 
Gough.—D. 
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l fl Vinyl KenC 
| meets tloor...... Vinyl KenUove 
Wall Base 
Kentile Vinyl 
Straight Bas 
1. Vinyl KenCove® Wall Base. Top-quality. 
All-vinyl. Corners can be formed easily right 
on the job using regular 48” KenCove lengths 
. .. save installation time. 
2. Factory-Molded Corners are available in 
;: ae Vinyl KenCove Wall Base for those who 
prefer them, (Inside Corner: 244” return, 
Outside Corner: 2!4” return.) 
3. KenCove End Stops . . . each 24” length 
a 4 has factory-molded tapered ends, to be cut 
—_ in half and used on both sides of flush- 
mounted door buck installations. 
4. New Kentile Vinyl Straight Base. . . for 
use with carpet or any other installation 
where straight base is desirable. 
oo Vinyl KenCove Wall Base and new Kentile® 
“4 Vinyl Straight Base add the perfect finishing 
%, touch. Economical to install, they simplify 
Re cleaning, won’t show mop marks, never 


need painting. Available in a variety of 
colors and heights. 


SPECIFICATIONS: VINYL KENCOVE—Beige and White 


... 2'9” and 4” high in 48” lengths. Black, Brown, 
Green, Sumac Red, Russet and Gray... 2!2”, 4” and 6” 
high in 48” lengths ... plus 2!2” and 4” high in 96-foot 4. 


rolls. KENTILE VINYL STRAIGHT BASE—Height 4”; 
Length 48”. Colors: Black and Russet. 


Visit the Kentile Showrooms in these cities: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, Kansas City, Torrance, Calif. 
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installation 


design 


Undivided responsibility for all phases of a temper- 
ature control installation — from coordinated plan- 
ning to future service — is the key to lasting owner 
satisfaction. Each Johnson System, small or large, 
is furnished on this basis, for 76 years’ experience 
has proved it to be the only way to assure the kind 
of lifetime efficiency and operational economy an 
owner expects from his control system. 

When they invest in a Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System, your clients are investing in years of reliable 
performance, something hardly to be expected from 
scattered sources whose responsibility ends with the 
sale. With air conditioning, heating, and ventilating 
systems becoming increasingly complex, now it is 
even more important that responsibility for the 
control system be centered in one organization. 


manufacture 


JOHNSON 


service 


Complete responsibility centered in one specialized organization! 


Johnson’s way of doing business, as demonstrated in 
leading buildings everywhere, enables your clients 
to enjoy the very finest standards of indoor climate 
control at the lowest possible lifetime cost. Complete 
sales, engineering, installation, and service facilities 
are available from over 105 direct branch offices. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


SYSTEMS 


PNEUMATIC 


DESIGN MANUFACTURE INSTALLATION SINCE 1885 
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